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Aotes. 
ORIGINAL LETTER OF CROMWELL, 


[ Mr. Carlyle tells us in his Cromwell (vol. i. p. 168, ed. 
1857) that on the 26th [April, 1645] Cromwell “ gained 
a new victory, and on the whole made rather a brilliant 
sally of it; this too is known from Clarendon, or more 
authentically from Rushworth ; but only the concluding 
unsuccessful part of this, the fruitless summons to Far- 
ringdon, has left any trace in autograph.” 

The following characteristic letter from Cromwell, 
which has never been printed, will, we doubt not, find a 
place in the next edition of Mr. Carlyle’s admirable work, 
and in the mean time be perused with great interest by 
our readers, } 


“ My Lords and Gent®, 

“Since my last it has pleased God to blesse me 
with more successe in your service. In pursuance 
of your Commands I marched from Bletchington 
to Middleton Stonies and from thence towards 
Witney as privately as I could, believing that to 
be a good J ace for interposing betweene the King 
and the West, whether he intended Goring and 
Greenevill or the two Princes. 

“In my march I was informed of a body of 
foote which were marching towards Faringdon 
(which indeed were a commanded party of 300, 
which came a day before from Faringdon under 
Col. Rich. Vaughan to strengthen Woodstocke 
against mee, and were now returning). 


“T understood they were not above 3 houres 
march before me. I sent after them ; my forlorne 
overtooke them as they had gotten into Inclo- 
sures not far from Brampton Bush, skirmished 
with them. They killed some of my horses, 
mine killed and got some of them, but they re- 
covered the Towne before my body came up, and 
my forlorne not being strong enough was not able 
to doe more than they did: the Enemy presently 
barricadoed up the Towne, got a pretty strong 
house m y coming up about Eleven in the 
night. 1 sent them a summons. They slighted 
it. I put myselfe in a posture that they should 
not escape mee, hopeing to deale with them in 
the morning. My men charged them up to their 
Barricadoes in the night, but truely they were of 
so good resolution that wee could not force them 
from it, and indeed they killed some of my horses, 
and I was forced to waite untill the morning: 
besides they had got a passe over a brooke. 
the night they strengthened themselves as well 
as they could in the Store house. In the morning 
I sent a Drum to them, but their answer was 
they would not quitt except they might march 
out upon Tearmes. The I 
offered were to submitt all to mercy. They re- 
fused with anger. I insisted upon them, and 
prepared to storm; sent them word to desire 
them to deliver out the Gent. and his family, 
which they did; for they must expect extremity, 
if they put me to a storme. After some tyme 
spent, all was yielded to mercy. Armes I took— 

usquetts neare 400, besides other armes, about 
2 Barrells of Powder ; Souldiers and Officers were 
200. Nine score besides Officers, the rest being 
scattered and killed before. The chiefe Prisoners 
were Colonell Sir Rich. Vaughan, Lieuten‘-Col. 
Littleton, and Major Lee, 2 or 3 Captaines and 
other Officers. 

“ As I was upon my march, I heard of some 
horse of the Enemy which crossed mee towards 
Evesham. I sent Colonel Fiennes after them, 
whom God soe blessed that he teoke about 
30 Prisoners, 100 horse and three horse Colours: 
truely his dilligence was great, and this I must 
testifie that I finde noe man more ready to all 
services than himselfe. I would say soe if I did 
not finde it, if his endeavour were at all con- 
sidered, I should hope you might expect very 
real service from them. I speake this the rather 
because I find him a Gentleman of that fidelit 
to You, and soe conscientious that he would 
his Troupe were as Religious and Civill as any, 
and make it a great part of his Care to get 
them soe. 

“Tn this march my men alsoe got one of the 
Quenes Troupers, and of them and others about 
100 horses. This morning Col. John Fiennes sent 
mee in the Gent, that waites upon the Lord 
Digbie in his Chamber, who was going to Gen. 
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Goring about exchange of a prisoner. He tells 
me the King’s forces were drawn out the last 
night to come to release Sir Rich. Vaughan, and 
Leg commanded them : they were about 700 horse 
and 500 foote, but I believe they are gone back ; 
he saith many of the horse were Volunteer Gent", 
for 1 believe I have left him few others here. 

“T looked upon his letters, found them directed 
to = the oy He tells me Goring is about the 
Devises. I asked him what further orders he 
had to him. He tells me he was onely to bid 
him follow former Orders. I pressed him to know 
what they were, and all that I could get was that 
it was to hasten with all he had up to the King 
at Oxford. He sayth he has about 3000 horse 
and 1000 foote; that he is discontented that 
Prince Rupert commanded away his foote. 

“TI am now quartered up to Faringdon. I 
shall have an eye towards him. I have that 
which was my Regiment and a part of Col. 
Sydney's 5 Troupes were recreated, and a part of 
Col. Vermuden’s, and 5 Troupes of Col. Fiennes’s, 
8 whereof and Sir John. . . . , and Capt® 
Hamonds I sent with the first garrisons to Ayles- 


bury. Its great pitty wee want Dragoons. I be- | whole. Most curious, however, is the theology broached 


lieve most of their petty Guarrisons might have | 


been taken in and other Services done, for the 
Enemy is in high feare. God does terrifie them. 
Its good to take the season, and surely God de- 
lights that you have endeavoured to reforme your 
armyes, and I begg it may be done more and 
more. bad men and discontented say its faction. 
I wish to be of the faction that desires to avoyd 
the oppression of the poore people of this miser- 
able nation, upon whom who can looke without a 
dleeding heart; truely it grieves my soule our 
men should still be upon free Quarters as they 
are. I beseech You help it what and as soone as 
oucan. My Lords, pardon me this boldnesse : 
‘it is because I finde in these things wherein I serve 
ou, that Hee does all. I professe his very hand 
as led me. I preconsulted none of these things, 
“ My Lords & Gent., I waite 
your further pleasure, 
subscribing myselfe, 
OxtveR CROMWELL. 
Aprill 28%, 1645.” 


A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
AUTHORS: HERMES TRISMEGISTUS.* 


Joseph Scaliger, who assisted Candalla in the 
translation of the Pymander, doubts not that the 
original was Egyptian, though within the last 
two hundred years it h been supposed to bea 
translation from Arabic. St. Augustine (de Civit. 
Dei, lib. viii.) believed it to be the work of an 
Egyptian. Mornay, in his work, Of the Trewnesse 


of Christian Religion, translated by Sir Phili 
Sidney and Arthur Golding, enumerates seve 
Egyptians who were preceptors to Greek philo- 
sophers, “ all which master-teachers issued out 
of the schoole of the great Trismegistus afore- 
named” : 

“Pythagoras visited the AXgyptians, Arabians, and 
Chaldzans, yea, and went into Jewry also, and dwelt a 
long time at Mount Carmel (as Strabo saith ?), insomuch 
that the Priests of that countrey shewed Strabo stili the 
iourneis and walks of him there. . . . To be short, 
Plato confesseth in many places that knowledge came to 
the Greekes by those whom they commonly called the 
barbarous people. As touching Zoroastre and Trisme- 
gistus, the one was a Hebrew and the other an Zgyptian, 
And at the same time the Hebrews were conuersant with 
the Egyptians, as is to bee seen euen in the Heathen 
Authors.* Wherby it appeareth that the original foun- 
taine of this doctrine (of the Trinity) was to be found 
among them, which is the thing that we have to proue 
as now.” 

“The books bearing the mighty name of Hermes Tris- 
megistus treated exactly as had been surmised, of the 
Soul, of God, of Nature, of Transmigration, of Immor- 
tality, and other theological and metaphysical questions, 

. « These fragments, such as they are now before us, 
are composed of the most widely divergent elements under 
the sun, but withal cunningly woven into one harmonious 


in them, which is Jewish, Christian, and Platonic, or 
rather Alexandrian, and yet a thing of itself. Mono- 
theism, Polytheism, Pantheism, are all equally repre- 
sented, but none can call the work its own. In the middle 
of the Egyptian Pantheon, with interlocutors such as Isis, 
Orus, and Tat, we find the Logos side by side with the 
archaic myths of the Pheenician Cosmogony. The Gnostic 
Demiurgus is plainly foreshadowed, and the arguments 
for immortality are borrowed from the early materialistic 
schools of Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes.”— 
Saturday Review, ut supra, 

I shall now leave “thrice great Hermes” to 
speak for himself, agreeably to the extracts in 
Mornay: — 


P. 2.—“ In this great vniversal masse there is a soue- 
raigne Spirit which maketh, moueth, and gouerneth al 
that we see there; by whom we liue, moue, and be; who 
in our bodies hath framed a Counterfet of the whole world, 
and in our Soules hath ingrauen an image of himselfe. 
This is it that caused one ancient Philosopher to say, that 
whereas our eyes cannot pierce unto God, he suffereth 
himselfe to be felt with our hands. Poemander, c. ¥. 
(Cf. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom, v. 3. 

P. 18.—“ Hermes saith that the Sunne-beams of God 
are his Actions, the Sun-beames of the world are the 
Natures of things, and the Sunne-beames of Man, are 
Arts and Sciences [cap. 10.] Cf, Essays written during 
the Intervals of Business, Lond, 1853, p. 2.” 

P, 26.—*“ Plato (in his Timeus) Plotin (in En. i. lib.8), 
and other great philosophers of all sects (Trismegist. im 


Asclepio), Simplicius (upon Epictetus) are of opinion that 
Euil is not a thing of itselfe, nor can be imagined but in 
the absence of all goodnesse, is a depriuation of the 


which ought to be naturally in every thing: that euill is 
a kind of nothing, and hath no abiding but in the good, 
whereof it is a default or diminishing. That the cause 
thereof is in the very matter whereof God created things, 
which matter they termed the very vnbeing, that is © 


* Continued from 4" §. i. 504. 


* Ch “N. & Q.” 1* x. 12. 
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say, in very troth, no being at all, whereof the creatures 
retain still a certaine inclination, whereby they may fall 
away from their goodnesse.” 

Jbid. “It shall suffice for this present, to shew the 
universality of consent in this point, and that euen those 
which through custome did celebrate the plurality of 

did yet notwithstanding beleeve that there is but 
onely one true God: which thing I will first maintaine by 
the wise men which lived from age to age, 
Trismegistus who (if the bookes that are fathered upon 
him be his in deed, as in truth they be very ancient) is 
the founder of them al, teacheth every where, that there 
is but one God: that one is the roote of all things, and 
that without that one, nothing hath beene of all things 
that are: That the same one is called the only God, and 


Mercurius | 


thought good to set out at length, because many Philo- 
sophers have drawn their skill and knowledge out of his 
fountaine.” 

P, 46.—“ Therefore it behoueth us to conceiue a most 
single singlenesse, which neuerthelesse in one perfection 
comprehendeth all perfections, as the root of them, which 
seemeth a thing contrary to mans vnderstanding: that 
is to wit, that his Prouidence is no more Prouidence than 
Justice, nor his Justice more Justice than Mercie, nor his 
Knowledge more Knowledge than life, nor his life more 
life than single beeing. ‘To be short, that his being is 
such a being as is wholly and alonely all, I meane alto- 
gether deed, altogether forme, altogether perfection and 
so forth. Poemander, c. 2 and 6.” 

P, 47,—“Trismegistus saith very well that he is 


the nesse itself, which hath universall power of | mightier than any name can expresse.” Cf. Hermes, 


creating all things: That it is impossible that there 


should 
immortalitie, in earth interchange, and universally, life 
and mouing: That unto him alone belongeth the name 
of Father and of God: and that without blasphemy those 
titles cannot be attributed either to Angels, to Feends, or 
to Men, or to any of all those whom men do call gods, as 
in respect of honour and not of nature. He calleth him 
Father of the world, the Creator, the beginning, the 
glory, the nature, the end, the necessity, the renewer of 
all things, the worker of all powers, and the power of all 
workes, the only holy, the only unbegotten, the onely 
everlasting, the Lord of euerlastingnesse, and the euer- 
lastingnesse itselfe: the onely one, and by whom there is 
but onely one world; alone and himselfe al only all, 
namelesse, and more excellent then all names. Unto 
him alone will he haue us to offer up our prayers, our 
praises, and our sacrifices, and never to call upon any 
other than him. 

“T would faine know whether it be possible for us to 
say any thing, either more, or better, for the setting forth 
of the sayd vnity ? Indeed in some places he speaketh of 
gods in the plurall number as when he calleth the world 
a god, and the Heauen with the Planets that rule the 
Heauen gods: but that is after the same maner which he 
sometimes calleth himself a god, notwithstanding that no 
man can doubt of his birth and death, which are things 
cleane contrary to the true Godhead. The starres (sayth 
he, speaking of the creation) were numbered according to 
the that dwell in them. And in another place he 
8a. (Poemander, chap. 8, 10, 11, 12, and in Asele- 
pius, ch. 2, 6. 8, 9), there are two sorts of gods, the one 
wandring, and the other fixed; but in the times going 
before, he had sayd that God is the beginner of them, that 
he made them, that he is the Father and only God, univ 
whom nothing is to be compared, either of the things 
beneath, or things aboue. Also he sayth further, that 
the world is a second god, and a sensible god; and that 
man is a third god by reason of the immortal Soule which 
is in him; but yet he calleth the children Impes and 
Creatures of the only one God, and most commonly 
Shadows and Images of him : neither is it his meaning to 
attribute so much unto them, as only one sparke of good- 
hess, or power, to make the least thing that is. To bee 
short, hee setteth down some gods as principall, some as 
meane, and othersome as vndergovernors: But the con- 
clusion of this matter is, that the soueraigne dominion 
dbelongeth to God, the soueraigne Lord of them all, upon 
whom alonely they depend, and from whom they pro- 
ceede, who alonely is called Father and Lord, and what- 
soever holier name can be given, who made both men and 

; yea, and men (sayth he) much better and more 
excellent than all the gods. And as at the beginning of 
his worke he had prayed unto him alone, so thanketh 
and prayseth he him alone in the end: which thing I 


many makers: That in heauen he hath planted | 


citante Stobeo, tit. 78. Oxon. 1822, vol. iii. p. 135. 

P. 56.—“ Also we cal him Logos, which some trans- 
late word or Speech, and othersome Reason. Either of 
of those significations is ordinary to the word Logos, and 
agreeable to that which is intended to be signified thereby, 
so farre forth as diuine things can be expressed by the 
speech of man. When we call him Speech or Word, it is 
according to the doctrine of the Philosophers, who have 
marked that there is in man a double speech, the one in 
the mind, which they call the inward speech, which we 
conceiue afore we utter it, and the other the sounding 
image thereof, which is uttered by our mouth and is 
termed the Speech of the Voyce, either of both the which 
we perceiue at every word that wee intend to pronounce, 
—Poemander, xii.” 

P. 69.—“ Mercurius Trismegistus (as we haue seene in 
the third chapter) acknowledged but only one God, who 
cannot well be named but by two names, to wit, Good 
and Father, And because the same God is indued with 
vnderstanding, sometimes he calleth him Novy, howbeit 
that most commonly he makes a difference between the 
Father and the Vnderstanding, which he calleth Minde 
likewise. Which thing appeareth in this saying of his: 
I am Poemander the Feeder of Men, and the Vnder- 
standing of the Beeér which is of himself. But behold 
here records as cleare as can be. God (saith he) who is 
also Minde, and Life and Light, and Male-female, begat 
or bred Logon, the Speech or word, which is another 
Minde, and the work-master of all things, and with that 
speech another which is the fiery god, and the spirit of 
the God-head. Lo here a Minde begotten of a Minde, 
Vnderstanding of Vnderstanding, and Light of Light, 
and besides that more ouer a Spirit. And againe, This - 
Speech that proceedeth from God, being altogether per- 
fect and fruitfull, and work-mistresse of all things, 
lighteth upon the water, and maketh it fruitfull. It is 
the same thing that is spoken of in Moses, where God 
saith, And the waters immediately brought forth. To be 
short, vnto this holy speech (as he termeth it) hee attri- 
buteth the begetting, ingendring, and spreading forth of 
all things from off-sp:ing to off-spring, as it is to be seene. 
But here is yet more: I thy God (saith God) am Light 
and Minde, of more antiquity than the nature of moisture 
that is issued from the shadow. And this lightsome 
speech which proceedeth from the Minde, is the Sonne of 
God. That which heareth and seeth in thee, is the word 
of the Lord, and the Minde is God the Father, these differ 
not the one from another; and as for their vnion, it is 
the vnion of life, &c. And againe: This Speech being 
the Workeman of God, the Lord of the whole world, hath 
chiefe power next him, and is vncreated, infinite, pro- 
ceeding from him, the commander of all things which he 
made, the perfect and naturall first borne Sonne of the 
most perfect. To be short he calleth him the mindly 


speech, euerlasting, vncorruptible, vnincreasing, vnde- 
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creasing, alonely like him, and first beknowne after God ; 
and moreover his onely Sonne, his wel beloued Sonne, 
the Sonne of the Most Holy, whose name cannot be 
named by mouth of man; and is not this as much as to 
call him Coessential, Coeternall, and the Creator of all 
things? And what more can we say thereof.— Poeman- 
der, ©. 1; Cyril against Julian, c, 1, ad finem.” 

P. 70, “Of the third persgn he speaketh (Asclepius, 
¢. 8 and 7) more darkly. All kinde of things in this 
world (saith he) are quickned by a Spirit. One Spirit 
filleth all things, the World noursheth the Bodies, and 
the Spirit the Soules, and this Spirit, as a toole or instru- 
ment, is subject to the will of God. But here is yet 
somewhat more. All things (saith he) have need of this 
Spirit, it beareth them vp, it nourisheth them, it quick- 
neth them, according to euery of their capacities ; it pro- 
ceedeth from a holy fountaine, and is the maintainer of 
all liuing things, and of all Spirits. Here we see the reason 
why we call him the Holy Ghost, namely because he 

eth from the fountaine which is the very holinesse 

itself. And lest we should thinke him to be a Creature, 

There was (saith he, Poemander, c. 13) an infinite shadow 

in the Deepe, whereon was the water, and a fine vnder- 

standing Spirit was in that confused masse, through the 
power of God. 

“ From thence there flourished a certaine holy bright- 
nesse, which out of the sand, and the moyst nature, 
brought forth the Elements, and all things else. Also 
the gods themselues which dwell in the starres, tooke 
their place by the direction and appoyntment of this 
Spirit of God. Thus then he was present at the creation : 
and it isthe same spirit whereof it is said in the Bible, 
that the Spirit of the Lord houered upon the outside of 
the deepe. But in some places he matcheth all three 

sons together, O life (saith he) save that life which 

in me. O light, and God the Spirit, enlighten mee 
wholly. O Worker which bearest thy Spirit about, let 
thy word gouerne me. Lord thou art the onely one God. 
Again, There was (saith he) a light of Vnderstanding, 
and there was euer a mind of the lightfull Miad, and 
besides those there was not any thing else than the vnion 
of them by one Spirit,* vpholding all things, without 
which there is neither God nor Angell, nor other sub- 
stance: for he is Lord, Father and God of all, and in 
him and vnder him are all things. And having said so 
— a he addeth his prayer, I adiure thee, O 

eauen, the wise worke of the great God, I adiure thee, 
O voyce, which God vttered first when he founded the 
world, and I adiure thee by the onely begotten speech, 
and by the Father who containeth all things, &c. There 
is no man but he would wonder to see in this author the 
very words of S. John: and yet notwithstanding his 
books were translated by the Platonists long time afore 
the comming of our Lord Jesus Christ, And it is no 
maruaile though we finde sayings of his in diuers places 
which are not written in his P der, idering that 
he wrote six and thirtie thousand fiue hundred and fiue 
and twenty volumes, that is to say, Rols of Paper, as 
Iamblichus reporteth.” 

The Alexandrian, or Neo-Platonic school, pro- 
bably owed a great = of its influence over early 
Christianity to its doctrine of a divine Trinity — 
the Unity, the Logos, and the energising Spirit— 
which was thought by some to harmonise with 
the Christian doctrine. Many persons have be- 


* In the text as given by Cedrenus this is followed 
by—*“ Ea mens cum semper in seseipsa sit, semper sua 
ipsius mente, luce atque spiritu universa continet.” See 


uidas, s, v. “ Hermes,” “ 


& 4% §, i, 538. 


| 


lieved that Neo-Platonic modes, both of thought 
and expression, are reflected in St. John’s G 
(Leckie’s His!. of Rationalism in Europe, vol. i, 
p- 23). The Poemander begins, as Menard ob- 
serves, in the same manner as St. John’s Gospel: 
and the doctrine of regeneration, in the Hermetic 
sermon on the mount, is compared by the same 
writer to that in the third chapter of St. John, 
On the Triplicity of the Deity, which at the 
same time is a Monad, maintained by the E 
tians, according to Jamblichus, and the Mediator. 
ship of the second Hypostasis, see also Ramsay, 
Of the Theology and Of the Mythology of the An- 
cients, his Philosophical Principles of Religion, and 
Cory’s Mythological Inquiry in the Recondite Theo- 


| logy of the Heathens, 


BIBLioTHECAR. CHETHAM, 


SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE’S WORKS.! 
ABRIDGMENTS OF THE “ COMMENTARIES.” 


I. A Summary of the Constitutional Law of 
England: being an Abridgment of Blackstone's 
Commentaries. By the Rev. Dr. J. Trusler,' 
1788, 12mo ; 228 and index. 

“Everything in Blackstone necessary for the general 
reader is here comprised . . . . and nothing omitted but 
what is peculiarly adapted to the profession of a lawyer.” 
Advertisement. 

II. The Commentaries of Sir W. Blackstone, 
—— on the Law and Constitution of Englan 
carefully abridged in a new manner, and contin 
down to the present time... By Wm. Curry.., 
1796, 8vo; viii. contents, 566. 2nd edit. 1809. 

Consists of selections of the most essential parts in the 
words of the author, 

III. * Commentaries on the Law of England, 
principally in the order, and comprising the whole 
substance, of Commentaries of Sir W. Blackstone. 
[By J. Addams], 1819, 8yo. 

V. An Abridgment of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries. By John Gifford Tp i. e. Edward 
Foss], 1821, 8vo. See No. VI. 

A German translation of this work was published in 
1823, Mr. Foss points this out in his Judges of England. 
This name of “John Gifford” had been made celebrated 
for twenty years previously to Mr. Foss having adopted 
it, and there can be little doubt that the translator was 
under the impression that he was translating a work by 
the well-known J.G. I put a query as to these two 
works (IV. and VI.), neither of which I have handled 


1 Continued from 4* i. S. 528, and ii. 29. At No. vii 
p- 528, for 1792 read 1762. I have two corrections to 
make in the last article. After VI., as a note, read “The 
Table of Precedence first occurs in it (see “N. & Q” 
2"4 §. viii. 454)”; and after VII. read “I have not seen 
this edition, but I believe it is the first with the portrait 
by Hall, after Gainsborough.” Dele the note after VIL. 

o. XL, p.30. The first edition of Mr. Kerr’s Blackstone 
was reprinted about 1859, but there never were any 
with the words “ 2nd edition,” I believe. 

2 All “ London” unless otherwise mentioned. 
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in ‘the Law Journal some years ago, but it was ee have been made. Where I have given no colla- 


answered. It is also commented on in the Ha 
Fictitious Names, 1868. 

y. An Abridgment of Blackstone's Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England, in a series of Letters 
from a Father to his Daughter, chiefly intended for 
the Use and Advancement of Female Education. 

a Barrister at Law, F.R., F.A., and F.L.S. 
rei E. E. Wilmot], 1822, 12mo; viii. 304. 

Same by Sir J. E.E. W. . . . Anewedition [the 2nd] 
corrected . .. by his son Sir J. E. E. W. 1853, 12mo ; 
xi, 338. 3rd edit. 1855; xix. 380. 

VI. Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 

land, abridged for the Use of Students, &c. 
By John Gifford, author of the Life of... . Pitt 
. John Richards Green], 1823, 8vo. 

I cannot help thinking there must be some mistake 
here, as J. R. Green died in 1818. See No. IV. above. 

VIL The British Constitution ; or, an Epitome 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, for the Use of Schools. By Vincent 
Wanostrocht, LL.D., Alfred House Academy, 
Camberwell, 1823, 12mo; xi. 845. 

VILL An American Abridgment, 1832. 

IX. Select Extracts from Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, carefully adapted to the Use of Schools 
and Young Persons; with a Glossary, Questions, 
and Notes, and a General Introduction. By Samuel 
Warren, 1837, 12mo ; xxvi. 428 (no index). 

X. Commentaries on the Laws of England, in the 
Order and Compiled from the Text of Blackstone, 
and embracing the New Statutes and Alterations 
to the present time. By J. Bethune Bayly, of the 
Middle Temple, 1840, roy. 8vo; li. 700. 

XI, * A Synopsis of Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
Lond. [1847]. A large single sheet in folio. 

XIL The Law Student’s First Book, being 
chiefly an Abridgment of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries; incorporating the Alterations in the Law 
down to the present time. By the Editors of the 
Law Student's Magazine {who were they ?}, 1848, 
12mo; xxiv. 508, xvi. 

XIII. Blackstone’s Commentaries systemati- 
ally arranged and adapted to the existing State 
of the Law and Constitution, with great Addi- 
tions, ByS. Warren, . . . 1855, 8vo; liv. 834. 
2nd edition, 1856. See IX. 

The original portions of Blackstone are indicated. 


XIV. The Student's Blackstone ; Selections from 
the Commentaries on the Laws of England. B 
Sir W. B.; being those portions of the work which 
telate to the British Constitution and the Rights 
ofPersons. By R.M. Kerr, 1858, 12mo; xix. 575. 

The Student's Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, in four books, by Sir W. Blackstone, &c., abridged 
++» By R.M. Kerr. 2nd edit. 1865, 12mo; xx. 612. 

Ihave been obliged to give more title-page in- 
ormation in this list than in the last, in order to 
thow the objects with which the abridgments 


tion, I have not seen the work. An asterisk i) 
prefixed to any title-page intimates that the wo 
was published anonymously. 
THomas. 
1, Powis Place, W-C. 


PIECES FROM MANUSCRIPTS,.—No. II. 
GOOD ADVICE, FROM MS, BIBL. REG. 18 ©, IT. 


[The MS. is a fair one of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, which writes the tale of Gamelyn after 
the Cook's without a break, and heads this tale 
the “Cook.” It puts (or misplaces) the Squire’s 
and Merchant’s tales after the Man of Law’s, and 
the Nun’s and Canon’s Yeoman’s between the 
Franklin’s and Doctor's. | 


(First Fly-leaf), 

He that stondeth suere, enhast hym not to meeve, 
ffor 3if he doo, hit shalfe hym after greve; 
And he that walketh suerly a-poi the playii, 
ffor to stumble it is but in vaya ; 
But 3if so be he liste of his foly 
By necligence to put hym selfe willefully 
In aventure, & of hym selfe nat recche 
To eschewe perelle /y holde hym but a wrecche. 

Second Fly-leaf (back). 
Man,! be auised or pou be-gynne, 
That thow haue no nede for to pleyne ; 
And loke what a state pou standyst in, 
ffore pouerte is a ful priuy peyne. 
ffore what thynge ys to a man more greuous, 
Then sodeynly from man-hod to falle ? 
In pride ys sympylle gouernans, 
There as pouerte ys steward of halle, 

F. J. F. 


WILLIAM BREWSTER OF THE PLYMOUTH 
PLANTATION. 


A few facts relative to William Brewster, one 
of the principal men of the May Flower, who 
landed at Plymouth, New England, in 1620, not 
mentioned by Mr. Hunter of London in his valu- 
able little book, the Founders of New Plymouth, 
are submitted to the readers of “N. & Q.” 

Bradford, in his History of the Plymouth Planta- 
tions, states that Brewster, after leaving Cambridge 
University, was in ihe service of Davison, Secre- 
tary of State under Queen Elizabeth, but says 
nothing relative to his parentage. From a letter 
written by John Stanhope, Postmaster-General of 
England, on August 22, 1590, to Secretary Davi- 
son, we learn that his father’s name was William, 
and that he had been postmaster at Scrooby. 
Stanhope wrote that “Old Bruster” was dead, 
that Samuel Bevercotes was his successor, and 
not “ Young Bruster,” who had been the deputy 
of his father. 

Davison in reply gave some reasons why the 
1 MS. May. 
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son should be the successor, and the place was 
ultimately secured for and held by him until 
1607, at which time Bradford says he had a large 
family. 

In the first ships that arrived at Jamestown, 
Virginia, were some Puritans, but Archbishop Ban- 
croft learning that large numbers wished to follow, 


caused an order to be issued forbidding their de- | 


ure. Among the first passengers to Virginia 
was William Bruster, gentleman, who died on 
August 10, 1608, and it is probable that he may 
have been the grandson of “old Bruster” of 
Scrooby, and son of Brewster of Plymouth. 

Among the members of the Virginia Company 
in the second charter, dated May 23, 1609, are 
those of William Brewster, and Edward his son. 
In the fleet of Gates and Somers that a few days 
later sailed for Virginia were several Puritans, 
one of whom was Stephen Hopkins, “a person 
who had much Meowiolee in the Scriptures, and 
could reason well therein.” In the year 1610 
Edward Brewster arrived at Jamestown, and was 
captain of Lord Delaware’s guard. After the 
death of this nobleman he superintended his 
affairs in Virginia, and incurred the hatred of the 
crafty Governor Argall, and was obliged to return 
to London, and there found his father, who had 
come from Leyden, negotiating with the Virginia 
Company relative to a settlement of Puritans in 
4 17, 1619 for the Leyd 

On June , a patent for the en peo- 
ple was issued in the ome of Mr. J ae aoe, 
and was taken to Holland for the Puritans to 
view and consider, but it was not used. Brew- 
ster’s absence from —- during this summer 
was misconstrued by Naunton, one of the king’s 
secretaries, who, on August 1, wrote “ Brewster 
is frightened back into the Low Countries;” and 
two days after, in another note, he says, “ Brew- 
ster’s son has conformed and comes to church.” 

On February 2, 1619-20, the Virginia Company 
gave a grant of land to John Peirce and asso- 
ciates; and about this time Thomas Weston, a 
merchant of London, visited Leyden, and told the 
Puritans not to depend too much on the Virginia 
Company, and that he and his fellow-merchants 
would provide ships and necessaries for a voyage 
to America. Weston and Peirce were oN 
to co-operate with Gorges in settling New Eng- 
land, and finally obtained a patent from him; and 
thus Brewster and associates were landed at Ply- 
mouth in December, 1620. Here, in the absence 
of a pastor, Brewster acted as elder of the church 
until 1643, when, at the age of fourscore years, 
he was gathered to his fathers. 

Captain Edward Brewster seems to have chosen 
the calling of his father at Leyden, and became a 
bookseller, whose store was near the north door of 
St. Paul’s Church. He was treasurer of the Sta- 
tioners’ Comp-ny from 1639 until 1647, and be- 


queathed to them a silver bowl weighing seventeen 
ounces. His son followed in his footsteps, as we 
learn from the eccentric John Dunton in hig Life 
and Errors. He says: — 

“Mr. Edward Brewster was Master of the Company of 
Stationers when I was made a livery man. He has 9 
considerable estate, is very humble, and his usual appel- 
lation is Brother, He is a man of great piety and modera- 
— printed the Practice of Piety and other usefal 


E. 
Washington, D. C., U. 8. A. 


“LENE” AND “LEUE.” 


I wish to draw attention to the two words lene 
and /ewe as occurring in Chaucer, Piers Plo 
and other poems, which have, as I think, been 
utterly confused by most editors; probably be- 
— they ‘can hardly be distinguished in the 

In Halliwell’s Dictionary I find —“ Leys, to 
give. Hence our word lend. The editor of Haye- 
ok absurdly prints leue.” 

In Morris's Specimens of Early English, at 
p. 305, we read — “ Lene, grant. ) Some. editors 
of Old English works print /eue (leve, give leave 
to), for lene, as if from A.-S. lefan, to permit; 
lene is from lenan, to give, lend.” 

Here, I submit, there is the most dire confu- 
sion. The editor of Havelok did not act abs 
in printing leue, because he had to deal wi 
another word, quite different from Jene; and 
secondly, Mr. Morris, after making the right dis- 
tinction between the words, proceeds to confound 
them. But it is proper to add that he now writes 
to tell me that he has discovered the mistake, and 
now holds the view which I proceed to state. 

This is, that Sir F. Madden and Dr. Stratmann, 
who do put a difference between the words, are 
right; and what I wish to do now, is to show the 
exact difference between them, and to offer some 

n the first place, all scholars agree in accepti 
that the old ndiine of lend is lene or len, me 
the old spelling of sound is soun. This shows, 
too, why the past tense and past participle are 
alike; for lent (as the past tense) is contracted 
from the old past tense /ende, and Jent (as the past 
participle) from the old past participle /ened; both 
of which are formed from Jen or lene. Now the 
old meaning of lene is to give, deliver, hand over, 
impart, and it answers to the German /e 
None would deny that the following are correct 
examples of it : — 


“To yeue and Jene him of his owne good.” 
Chaucer, Prol. 611. 
“ That hote cultre in the chymney heere 
As lene it me, I have therwith to doone.” 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 589. 
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« Lene me a mark”—quod he—“ but dayes thre.” 
Chaucer, Chan. Yem. Ta. 15. 


“T shal Jene the a bowr.”—Haveloh, 2072. 


But what Mr. Halliwell appears to deny is, the 
existence of the verb /eue; and this is the point 
to come to. 

Dr. Stratmann’s account of it is, that Jewe or 
leve is the A.-S. lefan, German erlauben, to give 
leave to, permit, allow. Now this word, in various 
forms, lyfan, lefan, alyfan, gelyfan, is common 
enough in Anglo-Saxon, and as f between two 
yowels had the sound of v, it would necessarily 

uce deve in Old English. There are three 
undoubted examples of its occurrence. Thus, in 
the Ormulum, we have (vol. i. p. 308) the line — 
“Godd allmahhtigg uss swa 
To forthenn Cristess wille,” 
i.e. “God Almighty grant (or permit) us so to 
farther Christ’s will.” Here the spelling with f 
makes the word certain; and to make doubly 


sure, we have a similar expression in the same | 


volume, at p. 357. But there is a third instance. 
In Douglas's is the phrase “Gif us war 
lewit,” which is equivalent to Jeuit, as explained 
by Jamieson. Here again, the use of the w makes 

word altogether certain; for w has the force 
of » very commonly in Lowland Scotch. The 
signification of the phrase is— “if it were per- 
mitted to us.” 

That the two words have been so hopelessly 
jumbled together is no doubt owing to the fact 
that each can be represented by the words to 
grant; but it really makes all the difference 
whether we are speaking of to grant a thing to a 
person, or to grant that a thing may happen. 
“God lene thee grace” means, “ God grant thee 
grace,” where to grant is to impart ; but “God 

we may do right” means, “ God grant we 


may do right,” i “mil 
ay do right,” where to grant is to permit. The | bishop of Caerleon (whose seat was afterwards 


difference between the two is distinct enough, 
and the instances of Jefe in the Ormulum render 
the blunder here protested against quite unjustifi- 
able. Briefly, lene requires an accusative case after 
it, leue is followed by a dependent clause. 

And now for the results. The following are true 
examples of — 

“God . . . save and gyde us alle and some, 


And /eue this sumpnour good man to become.” 
Chaucer, Freres Tale, 346. 


Printed lene by Tyrwhitt, and Jeene by Morris. 
“ Ther he is now, God lewe us for to meete.” 
Prioresses Tale, 231, 
Printed lene by Tyrwhitt and Morris. 
“ Depardieux ”—quod she—“ God Jeue all be wele.” 
Troil. and Creseide, ii, 1212. 
“God lewe hym werken as he can devyse.” 
iii. 7. 
“ God leue us for to take it for the best.” 
Ibid. v. 1749. 


Morris prints lene. Tyrwhitt prints /eve, but re- 
cants this opinion in his Glossary (s.v. “ Leveth”), 
in all three instances. 

The three instances in Havelok occur in similar 
exclamations, in the forms “ God leue” or “ Crist 
leue,” and Halliwell need not have called such a 
spelling absurd. The quotations from the Ormu- 
Jum entirely establish the phrase. 

Lastly, by way of a crucial test, take Pierce the 
Ploughman’s Crede. I regret that I have, in all 
Jour places, printed /ene in the text. Yet, strictly 
speaking, there are ¢wo instances of /ene, in lines 
445, 741; and éwo of leue, in lines 366, 573, where 
the phrase is ‘‘ God leue,” &c. And now observe 
a circumstance that clinches the whole result. 
In lines 445 and 741 all three copies of the Crede 
have Jene; but in lines 366 and 573 the best MS. 
can be read either way ; the British Museum MS. 
has /eve, and the old printed edition has /eue, as 
| shown by my footnotes. Surely future editors of 
| Chaucer ought to note these corrections. 

Of course I have not taken into consideration 
| here the other senses of the word Jeue, viz. (1) to 
| believe, (2) to leave, and (3) dear. Curiously 
enough, all these three occur in one line: — 
“ What! leuestow, leue lemman, thati the leue wold?” 
William of Palerne, 2358. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge, 


BISHOPRIC AND CATHEDRAL OF HEREFORD. 


The ancient district of Siluria, of which the 
city of Hereford and its vicinity form a portion, 
was nominally Christianised before its conquest 
by the Saxons. It is stated both by Archbisho 

sher and Heylin that a Bishop of Caerffawid 
(the ancient British name of Hereford) attended 
an ecclesiastical meeting convened by the Arch- 


removed to Saint David’s) in the year 544, and 
the see of Hereford is considered to be the oldest 
in England. 

The names of all the bishops are recorded ex- 
cept two—those constituted in 544 and 601. The 
third, Bishop Putte, succeeding in 676, is the first 
name on the roll of Hereford. There were twenty- 
nine bishops before the Conquest, the last being 
Walter de Lorraine in 1061. itis successor, Robert 
Losinga (temp. William I.), took possession of the 
see in 1079. 

The bishops constituted since the Norman Con- 
quest up to the death of the late Right Reverend 
Renn Dickson Hampden in April last, and presid- 
ing with two intermissions only of four years and 
fifteen years, the latter from 1646—1660, on de- 
mise of Bishop Coke, are sixty-seven—in 
ninety-six. The Right Reverend James Atlay, 
D.D., consecrated on June 24 last, and enthroned 
in the cathedral on Thursday, July 1, is there- 
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fore the ninety-seventh prelate wearing the epis- 
copal mitre within the ancient and loyal city of 
Hereford. 

Saint Augustine, who was invested with 
by Pope Gregory 597, 
was confirmed by Ethelbert, King of Kent, at 
the instigation of his queen (a Christian _—- 
Bertha, daughter of Charibert, King of France, 
to the city of Canterbury with ite dependencies 
some years after, when the church of Canterbury 
was made a cathedral and dedicated to the name 
of Christ. 

The earliest Christian temple at Hereford, 
known as the Chapel of Fernlege, preceded the 
first cathedral by a century or two, which cathe- 
dral is supposed to have been built on the site of 
the present cathedral on the accession of Bishop 
Putta, a.p. 676. 

The cathedral and city of Hereford bordering 
so closely on the principality of Wales, have suf- 
fered several times by the incursions and ravages 
of the ancient Britons, The permanent establish- 
ment of Hereford as a bishop’s see was completed 


. by Archbishop Theodore, who, after the Council 


at Hertford (4.pD. 673), divided the great diocese 
of Mercia, as he had done that of East Anglia, 
into several bishoprics. It was in 676 that 
Mercian dominions were divided into the sees of 
Hereford, Worcester, Lichfield, and Leicester ; 
and Putta, Bishop of Rochester, was then trans- 
lated to Hereford. Of the bishops of this see 
(A.D. 688 to A.D. 1012) between Putta and Ethal- 
stan little is recorded but their names. Cuthbert 
(736-740) is an exception, and in the latter year 
he was translated to Canterb In his archi- 
episcopate the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed were 
ordered to be universally taughtin English. The 
first Saxon cathedral at Hereford, in Bishop Putta’s 
time (according to Polydore Vergil), was of timber, 
and was destroyed by fire. 

In the year 792 the importance of the cathedral 
at Hereford was increased by the murder of Ethel- 
bert, King of the East Angles, at the palace of 
Offa, ae of Mercia, at South Town (now Sutton 
Walls), five miles from the city. The young 
prince had been invited thither by Offa, and was 
there affianced to Elfrida his daughter, and on 
the following night was, at the instigation of the 
Queen Quendreda cruelly beheaded. His body 
was first buried at Marden church, but was sub- 
sequently removed to Hereford cathedral, and 
over it was placed a magnificent tomb. After his 
canonization the cathedral was dedicated to Saint 
Ethelbert and the Virgin Mary; and in expiation 
of his crime Offa endowed the cathedral with 

@ possessions, which it now enjoys. 

Offa on his return from Rome, whither he went 
to the pope for absolution, built the Abbey of 
St. Albans, and died childless, his son and daugh- 
ter having predeceased him. 


Athelstan (1012-1056) rebuilt the cathedral 
from the foundations; but in 1058 Hereford was 
burnt by a body of Welsh and Irish under Aeolf- 
gar, the exiled Earl of Mercia, and the cathedral 
was left in a state of desolation, and the good 
bishop was interred within its walls. He was 
succeeded by the bishops Leofgar, Walter of 
Lorraine, and Robert de Losinga, in 1079, who 
found the cathedral in ruins, and he rebuilt it 
on the model of the church at Aachen (Aix-de-la- 
Chapelle). The existing choir is regarded as part 
of his work. 

The structure was not completed until the epi 
copate of Reinhelm (1107-1115), who in an obit- 
uary of the canons cf Hereford is mentioned as 
“ fundator ecclesiz S. Ethelberti.” But there is 
no direct proof of the fact. 

During the troubles of Stephen’s reign, and 
whilst Robert de Bethune was bishop (1131-1148), 
the city of Hereford suffered greatly, and the 
cathedral was desecrated and deserted. The bishop 
was obliged to take flight in disguise; but u 
his return, “he cleansed and repaired the build- 
ing.”’ This prelate was succeeded by Gilbert Ffol- 
liott (1148-1163), Abbot of Gloucester, a most 
inflexible antagonist of Becket. Whether or not 
he added to the cathedral is not known, but Ffol- 
liott was annually commemorated in the canons 
of Hereford as one who “multa bona contalit 
Herefordiensi capitulo.” 

Giles de Bruce, or de Braose, bishop from 1200 
to 1215, is said to have built the central tower 
and west front of the cathedral: the latter fell to 
the ground on Easter Monday, 1786. This ~ 
tion was replaced by Mr. James Wyatt, w 
design may be pronounced to be a sad disfigure- 
ment of the sacred fabric. 

Thomas Cantilupe (1275-1282), the last Eng- 
lishman canonised before the Reformation, and 
styled St. Thomas of Hereford, conferred dis- 
tinguished honour on the see; was Chancellor of 
England under King Henry III. in 1265, and died 
on August 25, 1282, at Orvieto, on his return from 
Rome. 

The northern transept was enlarged, and very 
probably altogether rebuilt, during the episcopacy 
of Richard Swinfield (1283-1317), and the re- 
mains of Cantilupe were removed to it in 1287. 
In the same prelate’s time, the cloisters 
upper portion of the choir, the central tower 
above the roof, and the eastern transept as it now 
exists, were either completed or were in ap 

The original cathedral of Bishop Athelstan ap- 
pears to Lave comprised only the nave and its 


aisles, the choir, and the north and south tran- 
septs. When the ancient chapter house, once the 
glory of the edifice, was erected is uncertain. 
This splendid appendage to the church was om 
the south side, occupying the site of the garden now 
lying between the college cloisters and bishop's 
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cloisters. It fell into decay during the Parlia- 
mentary wars of Charles I., and was finally de- 
molished by Bishop Bisse, 1713-1716. The 


ury. 

The principal additions which have been made 
subsequently to the cathedral, are—the Lady 
Chapel (1230-1250), in the lancet or pointed 
style, under Bishop Maidstone and Peter d’Ac- 
uablanca; to which is attached the chapel by 
Bishop Audley about 1493, in the decorated 
style; also the north porch by Bishop Booth 
1616-1534), in the late perpendicular style. 
fie during his lifetime, erected his own tomb 
under a pointed arch in the north wall of the 
nave; and Bishop Stanbury’s chapel (1453-1474), 
in the north-eastern aisle of the choir. 

The Bishop's Cloister, of which only two sides 
now remain, built about 1450, in the perpendi- 
cular style, connect the garden of the bishop's 
palace with the cathedral. 

Attached to the cathedral also is a college of 
priest-vicars, which, with its cloisters, hall, and 

uadrangle, were erected between 1462 and 1472. 

t comprises a capitular body, presided over by 
its own custos and members, and distinct from 
the dean and chapter of the cathedral itself. 

Several styles of architecture prevail through- 
out the building, affording good examples of each. 
In the southern transept (a portion of Athelstan’s 
church) is preserved much of its early Norman 
character. The pillars and bays of the nave, and 
the interior of the choir, are Norman. The Lady 
Chapel is in the lancet or pointed style, similar to 
the chancel and Lady Chapel of Dore Abbey 
church ; and the north transept may be considered 
a fine specimen of the geometrical style. 

Underneath the Lady Chapel is a fine crypt 
(early English, circa 1220), which is yng or 
long, and consists of a nave and aisles, and is ap- 
proached by a porch, having descending steps 
entering from the north side of the cathedral. 

Between the years 1786 and 1840, no material 
alterations were made in the cathedral. About 
the latter yeer was commenced the restoration of 
the Lady Chapel, great central tower internally, 
the choir, and north transept, at the instance, and 
under the zealous supervision of the then dean, 
the very Rev. John Merewether, D.D., who died 
in 1850. He was succeeded in his dignity and 
valuable Iabours by the very Rev. Richard Dawes, 
M.A., who as dean was fortunate enough to be a 
Witness of their completion in June, 1863. 

The cathedral contains the tombs, and other 
memorials, of more bishops and deans, than any 
similar structure in England. It also possesses 
several fine brasses, and a few examples of (an- 
Gent) stained glass. In modern stained windows 


—— small chapter house was formerly the | 


it bas memorials to Archbishop Musgrave, Bishop | 
Hantingford, Dean Merewether, Archdeacon Lane 


Freer, Canon Morgan, Canon Clutton, Mr. Hunt, 
and Lieutenant Arkwright. 

The cathedral library is rich in ancient manu- 
scripts, illuminated missals, and Bibles. It has 
also, in good preservation, a remarkable map on 
thick vellum, of the thirteenth century, by Richard 
de Haldingham and Lafford (Haldingham cum 
Sleaford) in Lincolnshire, representing the World 
before the discovery of America. ALPHA. 

Middle Temple. 


Cartes Lams’s Famrerar Faces.”— 
The tragic story of Lamb’s early life was first 
detailed in an article in the British Quarterly 
Review, in a review of Talfourd’s Memorials—at 
least, I never knew the facts till I read that re- 
view. The pathetic verses, the “Old Familiar 
Faces,” as given in “blank-verse by Charles 
Lloyd and Charles Lamb. London, ~~ by 
T. Bentley for John and Arthur Arch, No. 23, 
Gracechurch Street, 1798,” contain one line which 
seems to have been omitted in the later copies of 
the poem, or at least is new to me: — 

“ Where are they gone, the old familiar faces ? 

I had a mother, but she died and left me, 
Died prematurely in a day of horrors— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” 

All the other verses have only three lines each ; 

and the line in italics—a curiously painful per- 


| sonal reminiscence—seems to have been omitted, 


In the last verse, part of the second line is printed 
in italics in the copy before me, and doubtless 
refers to the same sad fact : — 
“ For some they have died, and some they have left me, 

And some are taken from me: all are departed ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

“ January, 1798.” 

Este. 

Varrovs Autuors.—I frequently see 
a volume for sale containing Godwyn’s Romane 
Historia, and Moses and Aaron, by the same 
author, bound with Archeologie Attice, by Fran- 
cis Rous, “Scholler of Merton Colledge in Oxon.” 
and I am puzzled to know how these three works by 
two different authors are so often met with in the 
same volume. It sometimes happens that the trea- 
tises are transposed, but they are invariably bound 
together, although the editions of each vary as 
well as the publishers. Could it have been an 


| old stock lying by as dead literature in “ Abing- 


don School” ? GeroreeE Luioyp. 


Darlington. 


Hvmser. — Amongst the various suggested de- 
rivations of the name of this river, I have never met 
with the Early English word Umbre, rain, from 
the Latin Imber, which signifies water as well as 
rain. In one of the alliterative poems in the 
West Midland dialect, the Almighty declares to 
Noah that he will never again destroy the world 
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for the sin of man ; that summer and winter shall 
never fail. 
“ Ne hete, ne no harde forst, vmbre ne drouthe.” 
The Humber receives the surplus rainfall of “a 


basin estimated at 9000 square miles, or one-sixth | 


of the surface of England.” 

Taylor, in his Words and Places, appears to 
think that the word Humber is a corruption of 
Inver and Aber, the etymology and meaning of 
which two words are the same—a confluence of 
waters, either of two rivers or of a river with the 
sea. Elsewhere he connects the names of several 
rivers with the root from which the English 
word rain is derived, and again and more fre- 
quently with words signifying water. 

The “ water of Humber” is charged and “ em- 
browned” with an immense quantity of liquid 
mud. Nares defines Umber to be a sort of brown 
— And Shakspeare makes Celia say to Rosa- 


“T'll put myself in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber smirck my face.” 
Alexander Neckham says : — 
“ Fluctibus equoreis naut# suspectior Humber, 
Indignans urbem visere, rura colit. 
Hunnorum princeps, ostendens terga Locrino, 
Submersus nomen contulit Humber aque.” 
Milton speaks of — 

“The Humber loud, that keeps the Scythian's name ;” 
and Drayton, in his elegy upon three sons of the 
Lord Sheffield drowned in the Humber, says : — 

“O cruell Humber, guiltie of their gore! 
I now believe more than I did before 
The British story, whence thy name begun 
Of kingly Humber, an invading Hun 
By thee devoured ; for ’tis likely thou 
With blood wert christened, bloodthirsty till now.” 
E. 8S. W. 


Melton, 


Cuervery, A Curist1an Name.—Speaking of 
Cherub, Cherubim, Miss Young in her History of 
Christian Names (i. 129) observes that the word 
is hardly ever to be met with (as a Christian 
name) out of Spain and Italy. I observed it for 
the first time in the following epitaph : — 

“In memory of Cherubin the beloved wife of Thomas 
Diball, who died Dect 11%, 1863, aged 78 years... .” 

W. H.S. 

Thrandeston, Suffolk. 

Iupenpixne Anotition or Lecat Wies.— 
Pray allow an old querist and note-maker of 


“N. & Q.” to renew his devoirs by sending the | 


appended cutting from The Times of Friday, 
24, 1868, 11, col. 1, which nearly con- 
cludes the Law Reports of July 23 : — 

“WwIGs. 

“During the last two days the learned Judge and the 
Bar have been sitting without their wigs, and, in opening 
a 

“Sir R. Coxuzer called attention to the innovation, 
and apologised for not appearing in full forensic costume. 


“ His Lorpsurr said he had set the example of lea’ 
off the wig in consequence of the unprecedented heat of 
the weather, as he thought there were limits to humay 
endurance, 

“Sir R. Cottier expressed a wish that this precedent 
might be generally followed, and hoped that the obsolete 
institution of the wig was coming to an end—a hope in 
which many members of the Bar heartily concur.” 


This innovation took place in the Court of 
Probate and Divorce, Sir J. P. Wilde being on 
the bench. 8. F. Cresswett, M.A, 

Dartford Grammar School, Kent. 


Dr. Jounson’s EARLY CONTRIBUTIONS TO 4 
BrrmineHam Newsparer. — It is stated by Bos- 
well that Johnson furnished some numbers of a 
periodical Essay printed in the oe of which 
a Mr. Warren, the first established bookseller 
at Birmingham, was the proprietor; but, adds Bos- 
well, “ after very diligent inquiry I have not been 
able to recover those early specimens of that 
ticular mode of writing by which Johnson aher 
wards so greatly distinguished himself.” 

Having just seen the announcement by Mr. 
Cadby, bookseller, Birmingham, of a Bibhotheca 
Birminghamiensis ; or, a Catalogue of Books ex- 
clusively relating to Birmingham and the Neighbour- 
hood, it occurs to me that possibly the Bibliotheca, 
which I have not yet had an opportunity of consult- 
ing, may furnish some clue towards the discovery 
of the Essays alluded to. J. Macray, 

Oxford. 


Queries. 


AmBAssapors KnieHtEep.— Le Neve writes in 
his “ Notebook,” as printed in the Topogr. and 
Geneal., iii. 509 — 

“Seignior Grimani, Venetian Ambassador, knighted 
according to custom, and had an augmentation to his arms, 
dated April, 1714.” 

What evidence is there of this custom? how 
did it arise ? and when was it discontinued ? 

TEWARS. 


BRIDGEMASTERS OF Lonpon.—Who were the 
Bridgemasters of London, and where can I find 
a list of them ? G. W. M. 


Crasstc CuurcuEs.—Telford, the engineer, re- 
built the collegiate church of St. Mary Magdalen, 
formerly situated within the walls of the ancient 
castle of Bridgenorth, in a Grecian style, about 
the year 1742, in sad contrast to the fine old 
Gothic building represented in Back’s engraving. 
Many churches after the Reformation were erec 
at least in imitation of the ancient style, though 
its character had become debased. 

When did the fashion for building such 
classical churches as the one described commence 

Tuomas E, 
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Daxisn Law. —Against St. Mary’s church, | can I attribute any identity with historical per- 
Beverley, is an oval stone with two swords crossed | sonages. I should be glad if any of your corre- 


and the following inscription : — 
“ Here two young Danish soldiers lie. 

The one in quarrel chanced to die ; 

The other's head by their own law 

With sword was sever'd by one blow. 

Dect 23, 
1689. 
Would any one now be tried and executed by 

Danish law in England? And how late would it 
have been done ? L. C. R. 


| 
| 


Brograray or THE D’Eon.—Ly- | 
sons, at p. 278 of the po ar to the first | 


edition of the Environs of 
friend of his (apparently an Englishman) is pre- 
paring a biography of the Chevalier d’Eon from 
the deceased’s MSS. Does any 
this friend was, or what became of the biography ? 
E. X 


ondon, states that a | 


, more deeply versed than I in Spanish 
i 


A. E. 


Lassus. — May I ask some one to explain the 
allusion to Lassus contained in the concluding 
sentence of Lord Lytton’s Devereux? From the 


story, could help me in my difficulty. 


| remarkable article in The Atheneum of July 4, 


entitled “ Stop Him,” it may be inferred that the 

author of With Maximilian in Mexico is equally 
uzzled with myself. The only author named 
assus that I can find any notice of is a musical 

composer in the sixteenth century. F. R. 8. 


LEADEN Bronzes.—Lately a friend of mine had 


| offered him, and had agreed to purchase, some 


Ancient Scottisn Distritatron.—I have read | 


somewhere, I think in Holinshed, that the ancient | 


Scots distilled a powerful beverage from the moun- 
tain heath, but 
some of your readers may give a light. 

Rogers, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 

Kies Councri. — Turning over a sixpenny 
= ef two somewhat shabby 12mos, pub- 
lished in Amsterdam (Paris ?) in 1759, under the 
title of Curiosités Historiques, ou, Recueil de Pieces 
utiles a [ Histoire de France, et qui n'ont jamais 
paru, I lighted on a “Jugement” of the king 
(Henri Quatre), dated at St. Cloud, August 2, 
1589, the day after the assassination of his prede- 
cessor by Friar Jacques Clement, on another of 
the brotherhood, Jehan Leroy, who had killed a 
certain Captain Hermos, to the effect that “pour 
les cas résultans du procés,” his reverence should 
be tied up in a sack, and thrown into the river; 
the which order was, as the official phrase de- 
licately runs, “carried out” on the day but one 
ensuing. 

. Did this mode of execution form a part of the 
then existent French code, or was it a pro re natd 
of the royal appointment ? E. L. 8. 

Kives or Sparn. — In Longfellow’s translation 
of the Coplas de Manrique several kings of Spain 
are enumerated, whom I find it impossible to 


cannot find the pe Perhaps | 


| noble story in Coventry 


identify. The poet mentions first, “Don Juan” ; 


then King Henry — 
“ Whose royal court displayed 
Such power and pride ” ; 
and lastly — 
“ His brother, too, whose factious zeal 
Usurped the sceptre of Castile.” 
“Spain's haughty Constable ” is also celebrated 
by the oet for the “countless treasures of his 
care. ut to neither one nor the other of these 


| very fine medallions by Andrieu. 
one know who | nar 


They were ap- 
parently of bronze, but were mounted in frames 
and glazed. They proved on examination to be 
no more than lead bronzed on the surface. Are 
such imitations common ? B. Il. C. 


CERTIFICATE OF NATURALIZATION. — Will any 
one have the kindness to inform me if a certificate 
of naturalization can be examined; and if so, at 
what office ? M. L. 


Porms.—If any of your readers can assist me to 
find these two poems, and answer the third ques- 
tion I annex, they will confer a kindness on one 
at a distance. 

1. Where shall I find a poem on the arrival of 
the Mayflower, of which the following shreds 
alone remain in my memory : — 

“Oh, Mayflower! stricken Mayflower . . 
° that gave the Mayflower rest 


Were there no graves beyond the deep, 
That here ye come to die ? 


And the Mayflower + answered, 
As towards the shore she drew, 

* Seed for a nation of the free, 
Unblenching souls, and true!’” 

2. Where shall I find a poem of which the follow- 
ing is alll canremember. I met with it many 
years ago in a review, and have ever since regretted 
I did not copy it. There isa poem on the same 
Patmore’s Garland of 
Poetry, I forget by whom, but very different from 
the poem I am in search of : — 

“. « And when 
The spoiler seeks your dwelling next, 
Be with me here again. 


Bring forth thedead . 
Oh, Allah! gracious Allah! thy servant faintly won 
This blessing to a father’s heart—’tis not, "tis not my 
son! 


| ’Tis not Mahmoud, the wayward, who thus the law defied, 


Yet I deemed that none, but my only son, dared set my 
oath aside,” 


3. The exact date and exact historical event 
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narrated in Robert Browning’s well-known poem, 
“How we brought the good news from pea A to 


Adelaide, South Australia. 

St. Jerome anp Rurryvs.—The controversy 
and strife between St. Jerome and Rufinus have 
become proverbial, affording a sad proof of the 
mutability of human friendship : — 

“ What loving heart is secure in its loyalty?” said 
St. Augustine ; “ into whose bosom shall we dare to pour 
out our confidence? What friend may not one day be- 
come an enemy, if we have thus to lament the separation 
of Jerome and Rufinus ?” — Epist. 73. 

The general belief is, that the controversy arose 
about the doctrine of Origen. (See a long note 
on the subject in Alban Butler's Life of St. Jerome, 
Sept. 30.) But in an able and very interesting 
article on St. Jerome, in the Dublin Review (New 
Series, No. xx., April, 1868), the writer makes 
the following remarks : — 

“ Whether Rufinus ever cared about Origen is a ques- 
tion ; whether he had ever really cared about Jerome is 
also, to say the least, doubtful. Was Bethlehem eclipsing 
Olivet? Was the whole quarrel on the part of Rufinus 
an intrigue, got up for the purpose of ruining the reputa- 
tion ofa rival? There is very little doubt that it was?” 
—P. 421. 

Query: Can any of your correspondents who 
have read the “ Apology” of Rufinus, confirm the 
decided opinion of the writer in the Dublin Re- 
view? St. Jerome must have had strong reasons 


to have induced him, in his two books “against | 


Rufinus,” to use the severe language and invec- 
tive against him that he did. J. Danton. 
St. John’s, Norwich. 


Sprrat Starrcase. — Some years agoI read an 
account of a tourist spending a night at a village 
in a valley where the people communicated with 
the high land by means of a very high spiral 
staircase of some thousand steps. When any one 
wished to ascend a signal was made from the 
bottom to some one on guard at the top, and vice 
versd. I think the place was in the South of 
Europe or in Switzerland. Can any of your readers 
inform me ? . A. D. 

Torquay. 

Sranton-Hanrcovurt.—In this church, near the 
principal entrance, is a round-headed arch, and 
near it a small door used by females only, as by 


ancient custom they never pass through the same | 


entrance with the men. It would be interesting 
to hear of any other parish in which this custom 
revails. By a canon of the Roman Church 
emales were not allowed to be in the chancel. 
In several churches in England the males and 


Swrrt.—In Purnell’s Literature and its Profes. 
sors, the author utterly discredits the gene 
received opinion that Swift married Stella. Ag 
I never before heard the marriage doubted, you 
will greatly oblige me by referring me to the best 
authority in favour of the opinion usually enter. 
tained on this point. JL 


Queries with Answers. 


Tomas May’s Tragepy of “ 
Was there an edition of Agrippina in 1654? 
Lowndes mentions the edition of 1639, 12mo; 
and also — 

“Two Tragedies, viz. Cleopatra, Queene of Agypt; 
and Agrippina, Empress of Rome.” London, Te 
12mo. 


Hazlitt mentions the edition of 1654 in the 
same words as Lowndes; but of the edition of 
1639, he copies the error of the Bioy. Dram, 
varying from both Lowndes and the work itself, 
the title really being — 

“ The Tragedy of Julia Agrippina, Empresse of Rome, 
By T. M. London: Printed by Ric. Hodgkinsonne for 
Thomas Walkly, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
Flying Horse, neare Yorke house, 1639.” 


On the back of the second leaf (the front bei 
occupied with a list of “The Speakers,” an 
“acted 1628,”) occurs the censor’s sanction, 
“Octob. 26, 1638. Imprimatur, Matth. Clay.” 

Now occurs the subject of my query: Was 
there really an edition of Agrippina in 1654, or 
was it a re-issue with a new general title-page ? 
My copy has the three title-pages—the general 
one :— 

“Two Tragedies, viz. Cleopatra, Queene of Egypt; 
and Agrippina, Empress of Rome. Written by Thomas 
May, Esq. London: Printed for Humphrey Moseley, 
and are to be sold at his shop at the Princes Armes, in 
St. Pauls Church Yard. 

“ The Tragedie of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. Written 
by Thomas May, Esq. : 

* Lue, . ° ° quantum impulit Argos, 
Iliacasque domos facie Spartana nocenti, 
Hesperios auxit tantum Cleopatra furores," 


London: Printed, &c., as the general title, 1654.” 


| These two title-pages face each other: the 
general one on the left, Cleopatra on the right. 
Cleopatra bears no imprimatur. 


James Brapoy. 

Albion House, Pont-y-Pool. 

[The editions of May’s Agrippina and Cleopatra, 1639, 
1654, are one and the same, with the exception of new 
title-pages to those of 1654, and the omission in Cleopatra 
of the dedication “To the most Accomplish’d St Kenelme 


females sit apart on opposite sides of the aisle, but | Digby.” ] ‘ 


Mr. Britton could not recognise the custom of | 
separate entrance in any other case, nor can I now. 
Cur. Cooke. 
London. 


Ricwarp ve Burr's “ —Has 
there been any recent edition of Richard de meg 
Philobiblon? “ The most modern mentioned 
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Lowndes is Thomas James’s, which appeared in | 


1599. What translations of this curious book are 
there? I know of none except the anonymous 
one into English (said to be by J. B. Inglis), which 
appeared in 1832. 
man and a French version. A. O. V. P. 

[The best edition of the Philobiblon by Richard de 
Bury, is that edited by Samuel Hand of Albany in 
America, 8vo, 1861, with the original Latin and the 
literal English translation of John B. Inglis. There is 
also a French translation, entitled “‘ Philobiblion, excellent 
traité sur l'amour des Livres, par Richard de Bury, tra- 
duit pour la premitre fois en Frangais, précédé d’une 
Introduction et suivi du texte latin, revu sur les an- 
ciennes éditions et les manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
Impériale par Hippolyte Cocheris, A Paris, chez Aug. 
Aubry, 1856, 8vo.” This translation forms a part of the 
collection entitled “Le Trésor des Pitces rares ou in- 
édites.” It is stated in the new edition of Brunet, that 
“ This edition, of which 500 copies were printed, is exe- 
euted with care, and enriched by the translator’s Intro- 
duction and Notes.” ] 


Sr. Pavt’s Cavrcnyarp, Corn- 
watt.—If the subjoined has not appeared in your 
valuable intellectual Exchange, you may perhaps 
think it worth publishing : — 

“Here lieth interred Dorothy Pentreath, who died in 
1778; said to have been the last person who conversed in 
the ancient Cornish language, the peculiar language of 
this county from the earliest records, till it expired in 
the 18th century in this parish of St. Paul. This stone is 
erected by the Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, in union 
with the Rev4 J. Garrett, Vicar of St. Paul, June, 1860. 

“Gura Perthi de Taz, Sta. de Mammal de Dythiow 
Bethenz hyr war au tyr neb au Arleth de Dew Ryes dees. 
Exod. xx. 12.” 

J.G. Harprne. 

{It has frequently been stated that the following epi- 
taph on Dolly Pentreath was to be found in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Mousehole, Cornwall : — 

“Old Doll Pentreath, one hundred aged and two, 

Both born, and in Paul parish buried too; 
Not in the church ’mongst people great and high, 
But in the churchyard doth old Dolly lie! ” 

This is Mr, Pettigrew's version of it (Chronicles of the 
Tombs, p.219); but, curiously enough, none of our modern 
antiquaries could ever findthetombstone. ( Vide “N. &Q.” 
I* §. xii. 407, 500 ; 24 §. i. 17, 359.) The one commu- 
nicated by our correspondent is more correctly printed in 
Murray’s Handbook for Devon and Cornwall, edit. 1865, 
p. 342, with which it has been verified. | 


Drarers’ Company. — Where can I find a list 
of the Masters of the Company of Drapers ? 
G. W. 


[A list of the Masters and Wardens of the Drapers’ 
Company is given by Herbert, History of the Twelve 
Great Companies, i. 393, between the years 1800 and 1834. 


I think there must be a Ger- | 


omissions: John Butts, 1819. George Meredith, 1823. 
Richard Borrodaile, 1826. Edmund Darby, 1827, Richard 
Davis, 1828. George Paxon, 1829. Samuel Weddell, 
1833. John Clarke, 1835. John Potter, 1836. Charles 
Wrench, 1837. Charles Fourdrinier, 1838. Jame: New- 
man, 1839. John Deshons, 1840. Samuel Goldney, 1841, 
Joseph Williams, 1842, 1848. Alexander Simson, 1843, 
Thomas Walker, 1844. Thomas Dickinson, 1845. Robert 
Browne, 1846. William James Pistor, 1847. Thomas 
Mitchell, 1849. Samuel Lawford, 1850. Henry Garrett 
Key, 1851. John Gregory, 1852. ] 


Cuattz.—I shall be much obliged to any of 
your correspondents who will give me some in- 
formation about a French artist of the name of 
Chale [Challe ?], who painted about the same 
time and in the same style as Fragonard. I can- 
not find any mention of him in the ordinary works 
containing the names of artists. . M. 

[{ Charles-Michel-Ange Challe, professor of the Academy 
of Painting at Paris, was a successful imitator of* the 
works of Guido and Salvator Rosa. His most esteemed 
production is at St. Hippolito, and represents the clergy 
of Rome congratulating that saint on his conversion. He 
was honoured with letters of nobility and the order of 
St. Michael. He died at Paris in 1778, and left a manu- 
script translation of the works of Piranesi, and Travels in 
Italy. See more respecting him in the new edition of the 
Biographie Universelle, vii. 410. | 


Srounp. —In The Barrister (London, 1792), a 
reprint of articles from The World (anonymous, 
but written by a Mr. Const), in a description of 
Mansfield’s speech on the reversal of Wilkes’s 
outlawry, the author mentions “ the hushed atten- 
tion which continued for a stound after the Chief 
Justice had concluded.” What is a stound? . 

CYRIL. 

[Stound, in this passage, clearly means for a short time, 
Hence Fairfax, Tasso, xix. 28: — 

“ His legs could bear him but a little stownd.” | 


Quotation WANTED. — 
“ Who builds a fane to God and not to fame, 
Doth ne’er inscribe the marble with his name.” 


Will ba kindly give me the reference where I 


may find this couplet, and correctit if inaccurately 
quoted ? W.#H.S. 
[ The correct reading is — 


“ Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name.” 
Pope, Moral Essays, ep. iii. 1. 285.] 

“ Grpzon.” — Who wrote the libretto of the 
oratorio Gideon, the music of which was com- 
posed by Dr. Stainer of Oxford? I believe the 
poem was compiled or written by several 48 


[This libretto is attributed to the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Morell. For some account of him and his works see 


This list, however, is imperfect, as we find the following Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 651-656. ] 
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RICHARD CRASHAW: HIS TRANSLATION, ETC. 
8. i. 208, 280, 416.) 

In my notes on Richard Crashaw and his trans- 
lations from the Italian (4% S. i. 416) I have 
forgotten to mention that Mr. Willmott also 
speaks of the other translation of Marino's Sos- 
petto di Herode, alluded to by J. H. C. (See ante, 
208.) This English translation appeared about 
twenty-five years after the death of Crashaw,* 


And Mr. Willmott pronounces it inferior to that of | 


the latter, for he says — 

“The Sospetto di Herode has also been translated in 
1675, by an unknown writer, who prefixed the initials 
T. R. It is often spirited and poetical, but generally in- 
ferior to the version of Crashaw.” — See Willmott’s Lives 
of the English Savred Poets, 2nd ed. 1839, p. 346, Addi- 
tional Notes. 


It may be also well here to add another extract 
from the Lives regarding Marino himself : — 

“ The author of La Strage deg!’ Innocenti was Giambat- 
tista Marino, upon whose style Crashaw formed his own, 
and who is, therefore, entitled to a brief notice in this 
place. His Rime Amorose, Sacre e Varie came out in 
1602, and quickly diffused his fame, which subsequent 
works contributed to increase. His death, in 1625, re- 
moved him in the flower of his days. He was buried 


with the honours of a prince; all the nobles of the land | 


attended his funeral, bearing torches in their hands, and 
his coffin was covered with crowns of laurel. Men of 
ee emulated each other in exalting his memory, and 

taly bewailed her Homer, the delight of poesy, and the 
glory of the Muses, Such are the terms in which his 

eee Loredano,+ mentions his talents; but a reac- 
tion of opinion has now taken place, and he, whose com- 
positions were to be co-existent with the world, has been 
called by Tiraboschi the chief corruptor of the Italian 
taste. Marino has experienced a fate by no means un- 
common, that of being eulogised and calumniated with 


ual extravagance and impropriety. His powers have | ) 
be 4 ae Be Ps | Christianes. The night cumming on yn the chace of this 


been measured by his lighter Rime, while his sacred 
ey has been left almost entirely unexplored. But we 
nothing before Fletcher, upon a religious theme, to 
oppose to the Slaughter of the Innocents. What might 
not the author of that | ay production have accom- 
lished, if the nerves of his fancy had not been relaxed 
y dalliance with a more earthly muse, and if he had 
consecrated the morning of his life to Him from whom all 
poetry descends! In his closing hours he lamented the 


* “In the margin of the folio edition of Cowley’s | 


works, he is said to have died of a fever at Loretto, but 
the time is not mentioned. He was certainly dead before 
1652, for in that year his Carmen Deo Nostro, Te Decet 


burnt in his presence. But the dragon's 
teeth were sown, and if they have not sprung up to a 
deadly harvest, we owe no gratitude to the sower,”—See 
Lives, &c. p. 317. 

The elegant and often brilliant Campbell speaks 
of Marino as “the most quaint ont conceited 
school of Italian poetry,” on which Crashaw had 
formed his own style. (See Essay on English 
Poetry, with Notices of the British Poets. Lond. ed, 
1848, p. 223.) To some few readers the Italian 
original and the English version will, both of 
them, be a curiosity that will occupy some of 
their leisure; to most readers, original and ver- 
sion will remain but title-pages; but let us hope 
that both authors have 

Of which the morning knew not,” 
in a brighter sphere. Hermann Krnpr, 


THE DE VERE FAMILY. 
(4 ii, 82.) 


M. de Gerville, Member of the Society of Anti- 
uaries of Normandy, is of opinion that the De 
Jeres came from Ver on the River Ver, below 

Coutance, in Normandy, the manor of Ver being 
held of the superior manor of Gavray. A De 
Vere gave land in Felstead and Halstead to the 
Convent of the Holy Trinity of Caen; and on one 
occasion the abbess sailed from Caen to London, 
and proceeded on horseback to Felstead, to visit 
the property. 

The silver mullet of the De Veres had its origin 

according to the following legend : — 

“In the year of our Lord, 1098, Corbovant, Admiral of 

the Soudan of Perce (i.e. the Soldan or Sultan of Persia), 
was fought with at Antioche, and discumfited by the 


Bataile, and waxing dark, the Christianes beyng four 


| miles from Antioche, God willing the saufte of the Chris- 


Hymnus, &c, were published at Paris by his friend, | 


Thomas Car, to whom the t’s manuscripts appear to 
have been bequeathed: forhe says— 
*. « « «+ "Twas his intent 
That what his riches penn’d, poor Car should print.’ ” 
See Willmott’s Lives of the English Sacred 
Poets, 2nd ed. 1839, p. 308. 


In Vita del Marino, da G. F, Loredano. He says: 
“Tutti i titolatie tutti i principi 1’ accompagnarono con 
doppieri accesi nelle mani: la bara era coperta di veluto 
ry ae adornamenti cavallereschi e con le corone 

allo 


tianes, shewed a white Starre or Molette of fyve pointes, 
on the Christen Host, which to every mannes sighte did 
lighte and arrest upon the Standard of Albry the 3"4, 
there shyning excessively.” —Leland, Itin. vol. vi. p. 40. 
In Sylvanus Morgan’s Sphere of Gentry (1661), 
it is stated that “ Urania, leaving the starry firma- 
ment to become a comet in the shield of Aub 
de Vere, and lighting upon his lance point, serv 


| to portend destruction to the Saracens.” Mr. 


Boutell says the mullet may be regarded as re 


| senting the rowel of a spur, and is often pierced as 


if to exhibit the adjustment of the rowel to its 
axis. 

Aubrey de Vere, third of that name, was the 
first Earl of Oxford. His countess, Lucia, founded 
and became first prioress of a small Benedictine 
nunnery at Hedingham before the year 1190. At 
the dissolution of monasteries this was granted to 
the De Veres. (Tanner, Notitia Monastica, 131. 

Robert de Vere, the third earl, died 1221. He 
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married Isabel, daughter of Hugh, and sister and 
heir of Walter, de Bolebec; hisfather having given 
to Richard I. five hundred marks “to make a wife 
for his son Robert,” at that time a younger son. 
His grandson, Robert, was the fifth earl, who 
died 1296; married Alice, daughter and heiress of 
Gilbert de Samford, his father having given Ed- 
ward III. a thousand marks for her wardship and 


marriage. 
John, the seventh earl, who died 1360, married | 


Maud, daughter of Bartholomew Lord Baddles- 
mere, and sister and coheir of Giles his only son. 

Thomas, eighth earl, died 1371. 

Robert, ninth earl, was by Richard II. created 
Marquess of Dublin in 1387. Richard II. is said 
to have been present at his funeral, with all his 
court, at the Priory of Colne, Essex. Two other 
instances only are known of a monarch attending 


the funeral of a subject—viz. Edward IIL, who | poe 


came to the funeral of Alexander Bogle, Bishop 


of Chester; and King John, who, with the King | 


of Scotland and Griffin of Wales, attended the 
funeral of Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. Robert bore 
on his arms three crowns given by special grant. 
This may be seen on the porch of Lavenham 
church, Suffolk. 

Aubrey, tenth earl, died possessed of the castle 
and manor of Hadleigh, with appurtenances, and a 
water-mill, which had been granted to him by 
Richard II. for life, with reversion to the crown. 


Richard, eleventh earl, married Alice, daughter | 


of Sir Richard Serjeaulx, a knight of ancient 


familyin Cornwall. Theirsecond son, Robert, mar- | 


ried the daughter of Sir Hugh Courtney, who was 
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| of Sir Robert de Vere, grandson of Sir Robert, 
the brother of the first earl, who was standard- 
bearer to William Longespé, Earl of Salisbury in 
' the Crusades, and he assumed these arms—Argent, 
a cross gules, He is commemorated by a cross- 
legged effigy at Sudborough, Wilts. , Fay the 
fifteenth earl, has a fine tomb in St. Nicholas 
Church, Castle Hedingham. This tomb has the 
| arms of the earls of Oxford impaled with Trussell, 
_ and the effigies of the earl and his wife. Suppor- 
ters, a harpy and blue boar. At the sides are the 
| four sons—John, Aubrey, Geffrey, and Robert; 
and his four daughters—Elizabeth, Ann, Frances, 
and Ursula. Their mother was descended from 
William, brother to Archbishop Chichele, founder 
of All Souls, Oxford. John became the sixteenth 
earl. 

Edward, the seventeenth earl, was a courtier 
t in Elizabeth’s time. In 1586 he held the 
office of Lord High Chamberlain, and as such he 
sat upon the trial of Mary Queen of Scots; he 
also had command in the fleet against the Spanish 
Armada. Died 1604. 

Aubrey, the twentieth and last earl (1632-1701), 
is buried in Westminster Abbey in the Chapel of 
St. John the Evangelist, on the side of the tomb 
| of Sir Francis Vere, without any monument or 

inscription. This Sir Francis was nephew to John 
the sixteenth earl. He was born in 1654, an 
| distinguished himself in the war between the 
Spaniards and the Dutch after the declaration of 
| independence by the United Provinces. He con- 
| tributed to the victory over the Spaniards at 


| Nieuport in 1600, and defended Ostend in 1601-2, 


heiress to her mother, one of the daughters and | He held out for eight months with 1700 men 
coheiresses of Sir Warine Archdeacon, Knight; and | against 12,000 of the enemy. Died 1608. His 
as their issue succeeded to the earldom of Oxford, | younger brother Sir Horace served with him in 
this will account for the arms of Archdeacon | these wars, and greatly distinguished himself. 
being quartered by them. (Trans. Essex Archeo. | He was the first person raised to the peerage by 
Soe. i. 84.) | Charles I. Sir Horace, Baron Tilbury, died in 
John, the thirteenth earl, was godfather to 1635. 
Henry VIII. in 1491. He married Elizabeth, | Mr. Majendie, in the paper before quoted, re- 
daughter of Sir Richard Scroop, Knight, and | marks that in the reign of George III. there was 
widow of William Lord Beaumont. She desired | a claimant to the title of Earl of Oxford, in the 
by her will to be buried in the church at Wyven- | person of a tradesman who kept a china shop on 
hoe (near Colchester), and her fine brass still | Tower Hill. The documents were submitted to 
remains, The earl died in 1513. | the Attorney-General, who was favourable to the 
_John, the fifteenth earl, married Elizabeth, | claim; but the death of his only son made the 
sister and heir of Sir Edward Trussell, Knight | father unwilling to prosecute his claim to a vain 
Banneret, son and heir of Sir Edward Trussell, | honour. Joun Preeor, Jun., F.S.A., F.G.S. 
Knight. A bedstead in the castle was made for | 
this earl, a shield upon it being thus charged. One | SCOTCH LAND MEASURES: DE MULCASTRES: 
fourth is ae with the arms of De Vere quar- | DE NENHAMS , 
tering Trussell. The rest is divided into six parts, | ae : 
and the coats are arranged thus in succession— (4" 8. i. 98, 496.) 
Colebrook (or Kilvington), Archdeacon, Serjeaulx, These ancient and very curious, but uncertain 
Baddlesmere, Samford, and Bulbeck. Another measures, merit a much fuller consideration than 
shield is charged with a plain cross, and Mr. As- | they have yet received. A carrucate and a 
hurst Majendie, in a paper in the 7’rans. of the plough, or Agate of land, are the same mea- 
Essex Archeol, Soc, (i. 85), thinks this is the coat | sure. Generally it is understood that thirteen 
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acres, Scotch, form a bovate (bovata terre, the 
same as the oxgate, or oxgang), and that eight 
such bovates make a plough —that is, 104 acres. 
It is well ascertained, however, that in all dis- 
tricts a ploughgate was not invariably of the 
same extent, even anciently ; and it is hardly to be 
doubted that it was less or more according to the 
quality of the land for raising crops, or to the 
number of cattle which it would pasture and 
afford fodder to in winter. 

The monks of Dryburgh during the reign of 
William the Lion, which ended in 1214, had first 
two oxgates of land given them by a William de 
Nenham, an English or Norman settler in the 
barony of Giffyn, Beith parish, Ayrshire. These 
lay under the castle of Giffyn, and on them was a 
chapel. Then they received other two oxgates 
from his son Richard, in the same place. Richard 
was succeeded in Giffyn by his brother Alexander 
de Nenham, who made an exchange of these four 
oxgates with the monks, giving them instead, land 
described as half a ploughgate of his lands of 
Triern, lying in the same barony, on which another 
chapel stood, dedicated to St. Bridget ; and in the 
deed or charter granted by the latter De Nenham, 
which is to be found in the register of Dryburgh, 
the marches of this last portion are so particularly 
described that they can still be easily traced. The 
extent within these bounds is about fifty acres, 
Scotch : thus showing, first, that half a plough- 
gate was, in this district at least, of this acreage ; 
and, secondly, supposing the land exchanged equal, 
that eight bovates were equal to a ploughgate. 
An Act of the Scotch Parliament (1621, cap. 31), 
still in observance, makes possession “ of a plough 
of land in heritage ” the qualification for hunting 
and hawking; but, although various decisions 
ander this Act have been given by the Supreme 
Court, none of them were such in circumstances 
as to oblige the Court to determine the acreage of 
a plough. Balfour, one of the oldest writers on 
Scotch law (Practicks, p. 44), allows only twelve 
acres to the bovate instead of thirteen, and eight 
bovates to the plough. Sir John Skene, not how- 
ever quite unexceptionable for accuracy, says that 
@ forty-shilling land of ‘old extent was equal to a 
plough, consisting of eight bovates, or of 104 acres; 
and with him agrees Mr. George Chalmers, the 


author of Caledonia (i. 807), as to the extent of 
the ploughgate, who grants, however, that in all | 
districts it was not by any means uniform ; and | 
also Nimmo in his History of Stirlingshire (edition | 
by Rey. Mr. Macgregor, Stirling). Reference | 
may also be made to Irvine’s Treatise on the Game | 
Laws (Act 1621). On the other hand, some Eng- | 
lish authorities hold a ploughgate to consist of 
sixty acres only ; and in some County Road Acts 
for Scotland a rule . fixed y which value, and 
not extent, regulates the plou te. Mr. VERE 
Irvine se to a Local Act for Lanarkshire of 


1807, in which there is this provision, which seems 
to require explanation: “ Provided that it shall 
not be in the power of the Trustees of any Parish 
to diminish the extent or number of ploughgates 
therein ;” showing, as it would appear, that there 
was a determinate number in each parish of the 
county to which the Act applied. 

A Walter de Mulcastre was the predecessor in 
this barony of Giffyn of the De Nenhams. Both 
unquestionably were English settlers ; and if they 
resided in Scotland permanently for any length of 
time, they must have returned to England, as they 
are not known in Scotland much afterthe beginning 
of the thirteenth century. The De Mulcastres were 
probably a Cumberland family (vide Hutcheson’s 
History, “‘ Moncastre Parish,” &c.), and any infor- 
mation regarding them, or the De Nenhams, or 
the Scottish occupation of either, would be glad) 
welcomed by many Scotch antiquaries. De Mul- 
castre received Giffyn, as is probable, from one of 
the De Morevilles from Burgh-on-the-Sands, 
Cumberland, and who were High Constables of 
Scotland early in the twelfth century, continui 
in that office under David I., Malcolm IV., 
William the Lion. Their extensive possessions in 
Scotland were carried to the ancient lords of 
Galloway by Ela or Helena, the daughter of Sir 
Richard de Moreville, and sole heiress of her 
brother William, marrying Roland Lord of Gal- 
loway, who by her was father of Alan, the great 
Lord of Galloway, and husband of the eldest 
daughter of David Earl of Huntingdon, the younger 
brother of Malcolm IV. and William the Lion. 
Sir Richard was the son of Sir Hugh de More- 
ville, who was the first High Constable of that 
family ; and although Pont says, in his Topography 
of Cuninghame, that Sir Richard was one of the 
murderers of & Becket, and, as an atonement, 
founded and endowed the Monastery of Kilwin- 
ning, Ayrshire, in this he is not allowed to be 
correct, this being the work of his father, Sir 
Hugh. EsPEDARE. 


QUOTATIONS: “THE WATERLOO WALTZ.” 
(4% ii, 81.) 


The four lines, the authorship of which is in- 
quired for by H., are the beginning of a spirited 
om which appeared soon after the battle of 

aterloo, occasioned by seeing in a list of new 
music The Waterloo Waltz. They were written 
by a lady, and generally attributed to Mrs. He- 
mans. They are so admirable in sentiment and 
exquisite in composition, that I think their resus- 
citation in “ N. & Q.” cannot fail to be acceptable 
to many of its readers : — 

“ A moment pause, ye British Fair, 
While pleasure’s phantom ye pursue ; 
And say, if sprightly dance or air 
Suit with the name of Waterloo. 
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Awful was the victory ! 
Chastened should the triumph be ; 
Mid the laurels she has won, 
Britain mourns for many a son. 


“ Veiled in clouds the morning rose ; 
Nature seemed to mourn the day 
Which consigned, before its close, 
Thousands to their kindred clay. 
How unfit for courtly ball, 
Or the giddy festival, 
Was the grim and ghastly view 
Ere evening closed on Waterloo! 


“See the Highland warrior rushing, 
Firm in danger, on the foe, 
Till the life-blood warmly gushing, 
Lays the plaided hero low! 
His native pipe’s accustomed sound, 
Mid war's infernal concert drowned, 
Cannot soothe his last adieu, 
Or wake his sleep on Waterloo! 
“Chasing o’er the cuirassier, 
See the foaming charger flying, 
Trampling in his wild career 
All alike, the dead and dying. 
See the bullets through his side 
Answered by the spouting tide ; 
Helmet, horse and rider too, 
Roll on bloody Waterloo ! 
“ Shall scenes like these the dance inspire ? 
Or wake the enlivening notes of mirth ? 
O shivered be the recreant lyre 
That gave the base idea birth ! 
Other sounds, I ween, were there, 
Other music rent the air ; 
Other waltz the warriors knew 
When they closed on Waterloo! 
“ Forbear, till Time with lenient hand 
Has soothed the pang of recent sorrow ; 
And let the picture distant stand, 
The softening hue of years to borrow. 
When our race has passed away, 
Hands unborn may wake the lay, 
And give to joy alone the view 
Of Britain’s fame at Waterloo!” 


It would be difficult, I think, to find in any 

guage a poem written with so much originality 
and spirit, and so ably sustained throughout to 
its brilliant and feeling termination. fF. C. H. 


BRADSHAW THE REGICIDE. 
ii, 34, 70, 95.) 


The Henry Bradshaw alluded to by Oxonr- 
ENSIS was elder brother of the “ Lord President,” 
whose name headed the signatures to the Che- 
shire petition praying for the establishment of 
the Presbyterian religion, who took a most pro- 
minent part in the civil struggles of the seven- 
teenth re, and, as might be supposed, in the 
services of the Parliament. He was sergeant- 
major in Colonel Dukinfield’s regiment, and had 


& lieutenant-colonel’s commission in the regiment | 


of foot commanded by Colonel Ashton. He after- 
wards commanded the entire militia of the Mac- 


clesfield hundred, and fought at the battle of 
Worcester. He was also a member of the court 
martial that tried the Earl of Derby at Chester; 
and was afterwards, in 1660, summoned before 
the Lords’ committee to give an account of his 
conduct in this transaction, and committed to the 
custody of the messenger of the Black Rod. Upon 
this Bradshaw submitted to what reads like a 
very abject apology, and was ultimately released. 
The circumstance, however, seems to have broken 
the spirit of this, in many respects, excellent man ; 
for he died early in the following year, and was 
buried at Stockport. 

In a very interesting account of John Bradshaw, 
in Cheshire, its Historical and Literary Associations, 
by T. W. Barlow, Esq., F.L.S, (London, W. Kent 
& Co., 1852), I fail to find any account of his 
resided in Staffordshire. 

cannot think he died r, as supposed b 
M. T., for he bequeaths by his will the sum of 
500/. for “amending the wages of the master and 
usher” of each of the schools of Middleton, in 
Lancashire, and Bunbury, in Cheshire, as part of 
his “ thankful acknowledgment” for having re- 
ceived part of his “ educac’on.” G. i. 8. 

Ancoats, Manchester. 


A large old-fashioned house, which was ap- 
roached by a narrow court, and was situated a 
ittle way down on the left-hand side of Portpool 
Lane, going from Gray's Inn Lane, early in the 
present century had the reputation of having been 
the residence of Lord High President Bradshawe. 
It was called Bradshaw’s Rents, and sometimes 
Bradshaw’s. I believe the mansion was pulled 
down in the second quarter of the present century; 
but I think the court still remains, I make this 
note from oral tradition, which was impressed 
upon me by the fact that I was taken to see the 
site of the house, and I afterwards had given to 
me Russell’s folio History of England, in which is 
a facsimile copy of the warrant for the execution 
of Charles I.—the first signature to which is 
“Jo. Bradshawe.” In the list of subscribers to 
this book appears the name of “ Mr. Wood, Port- 

l-lane,” an ancestor of mine, who lived in 
radshawe’s house. The imprint is undated; but 
I find the history is carried down to August, 1781, 
and on the fly-leaf is written, ‘‘ Thomas Wood his 
book, October 20%, 1782.” 
Epwarp J. Woop. 


| The statement of your correspondent M. J. bears 
| improbability upon the face of it. In the first 
_ the president had no children, having never 
n married; and that he died in poverty is very 
unlikely, as will appear by the oe tran- 
script of a newspaper cutting in Randal Holmes’ 


MS. Collections relating to Cheshire (Harl. MS. 
1929, fol. 30) : — 
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“ Whitehall, Octob. 31 (1659). 
“This day it pleased God here to put a period to the 
life of the Lord Bradshaw, after a year’s lingering under 
a fierce and most tedious Quartan Ague, which in all 
robability could not have taken him away yet awhile 
d he not by his indefatigable affection toward the Pub- 


frid, his own authority Bede is flatly against 
| him. For if they when in health, to 
meet no more, how could the incidents of this 
“last illness” have come about? And if they 
both died on the same day, how could it be possi- 


lick Affairs and safety in a time of danger wasted himself | ble that either could ¢ a “circumstantial and 
t 


with extraordinary labors.” 
Bens. BaasHawe, Jun. 


10, Great James Street, Bedford Row. 


ST. HEREFRID. 
(4" 8. ii. 56, 113.) 


The remarks of F. C. H. on this worthy per- 
sonage have fairly puzzled me ; I can make neither 
“top nor tail” of them. He says that he “at- 
tended St. Cuthbert in his last sickness, and 
administered to him the last sacraments,” and that 
“it was from him that St. Bede received the cir- 
cumstantial and edifying account of the illness and 
death of St. Cuthbert.” Bede, as far as I can dis- 
cover, says not a word of this, nor makes a single 
mention of Herefridin connection with St.Cuth bert. 
In the Historia Eccles. Gentis Anglorum, pp. 240, 
241, Oxon. 1846, will be found a very touching 
narrative of an interview between Cuthbert and a 
certain anchorite of the name of Jerebrect, but 
which has not in it a feature in common with 
the circumstances detailed by your correspondent 
F.C. H. Bede’s account is this. After having 
held the see of Lindisfarne for two years—to 
which he had been appointed much against his 
will—St. Cuthbert retired to his former retreat in 
the island of Farne. He had there an ancient 
friend named Herebrect, who, on hearing of his 
return, at once resorted to him: “ cupiens salu- 
taribus ejus exhortationibus ad superna desideria 
magis magisque accendi.” In the course of their 
conversation, Cuthbert urged him to open his 
mind fully, and question him on any matter on 
which he needed counsel, as this would be the 
last time they should ever meet on earth. Greatly 
affected on hearing this, Herebrect besought his 
friend to intercede for him with the Almighty 
that they might both be removed on the same 
day. To this request he gave consent, and after a 
time informed Herebrect that his petition had been 
granted: “ Surge, inquit, frater mi, et noli plorare, 
sed gaudio gaude, quia quod rogavimus superna 
nobis clementia donavit:” which promise and 
prophecy, according to Bede, was fulfilled; for 
though, on parting, they parted for ever in the 
flesh, yet “uno eodemque die, hoc est, tertiadecima 
Kalendarum Aprilum, egredientes e corpore, spiri- 
tus eorum mox beata invicem visione conjuncti 
sunt, atque angelico ministerio pariter ad requiem 
eceleste translati.” 

Now, if this Herefrid be the person to whom 
F. C. H. refers, and has confounded with St. Here- 


| edifying account” of the death of the other? All 
that is recorded by Bede of the closing scene of 
Cuthbert’s life is that, though wishing to be 
buried in the monastery to which he had retired, 
he was prevailed upon by the monks ( fratres) to 
allow his body to Be conveyed to Lindisfarne to 
be interred in the church of which he had been 
bishop. 

That Herefrid and Herebrect cannot be one and 
the same person is manifest from the fact that the 
former did not die till anno 747, just sixty years 
after the death of the latter, which was anno 687, 

It is possible that F. C. H. may have authori- 
ties for his information with which I am unac- 
quainted ; and if so, will, I feel quite sure, be 
most glad to produce them, not only for the 
benefit of all but also of the general readers 
of “N, & Q.” 

Since writing the above it has struck me as 
possible that F. C. H. may have had in his mind 
the Cuthbert who lived at a later date, and was 

referred to the see of Canterbury in 740. But 

ere the difficulty will meet him, that this indivi- 
dual is said to have been archbishop from 740 to 
758; * and, according to Fuller, was at the Synod 
of Cloves-at-Ho in 747. Now, as Herefrid is en- 
tered in Bede’s Chronicles as having died in 747, 
it is utterly impossible, supposing Cuthbert’s archi- 
episcopate to have continued till 758, or very im- 
probable, supposing him to have died in the year 
of the above-named synod, that Herefrid could 
have ministered to him in his last sickness, and 
recounted the circumstances of it to Bede. The 
date of his death is generally said to have been 
November 8, 758, and I know of nothing which 
should lead one to doubt its accuracy. 

Tew, M.A. 


Ropert Morris (4" S. ii. 56.)— Allow me to 
suggest that either your correspondent QuEJUNI- 
RISTUS, or your printer, is in error. There never 
was such a man as Chief Justice Acton. The in- 
tended person I suppose to be Sir Richard Aston, 
who was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 
Ireland from 1761 to 1765, when, in consequence 
of his making himself obnoxious to the Irish 
magistracy, he was transferred to the English 
Court of Queen’s Bench as a puisne judge. 


* In a foot-note to the Epistola Bonifacii ad Cud- 
berthum, Professor Hussey writes, “ Cave, Hist. Lit: 


Cuthbertus Archiepiscopus erat ab a.p. 740 ad 758: 
Contin. Chron. Bad. et Chron. Sax.” 
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There is a curious story of a conflict between | Mr. Buckton did not find it, was because the 
the judge and a barrister in my Judges of England  author’s name is not on the title-page, and the 
(vol. vill. p. 237); and I suppose Robert Morris | book is therefore catalogued under some other 
js the barrister there referred to. Will Quesunt- | heading. The full title is, Compitum, or the Meet- 
pistvs kindly say if it is so, and give some further | ing of the Ways at the Catholic Church, 7 vols. 
particulars as to Mr. Morris’s Letter to Mr. Justice | foolscap 8vo (Dolman), 1848-1854. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Aston. 
Watt, in his Bibliotheca Britannica, names the Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
Letter to Sir Richard Aston as the only work of | V,rrarion or SuRNAMES (4"S. ii. 91.)—About 


Mr. Robert Morris. Epwakp Foss. | ten years ago a woman who lived in a village 
Satmon AND S. i. 474.) — fifteen miles from here called upon me 
There is an old tradition in Limerick that ap- | for the purpose of making certain inquiries about 
rentices’ indentures —omecayt contained a proviso | a relative of hers who had been in the receipt of 
that they (the apprentices) should not get salmon parish relief. I could not at once give her all the 
more than three times a week for dinner. I have | information she wanted, but promised to write to 
never seen one of these indentures; nor do I be- her. I understood her to say that her name was 
lieve that any such exist. I have heard that a | Ladley; but knowing how inaccurate the un- 
sum of five pounds has been offered to any person | educated are in such matters, to make quite sure 
who could procure such indenture. While on the | that there should be no mistake, I spelt the word 
subject, I may add that for many ages Limerick | slowly over to her, asking if that was the proper 
has been famous for its salmon fisheries and Sax | way. She replied: “ Well, sir, that will do; but 
(salmon) weir; and at this moment, notwith- | I have been telled that the right way to spell it 
standing the enormous quantity of salmon taken | is Ludlow, but we are always called Ladley.” 
in the river Shannon and its tributaries, and its| Some forty years ago there was a boy in a Lin- 
entifulness in the local market formerly, that | colnshire village whose name was Thompson. 
h in recent years is rather scarce, and is always | He was notorious as a mimic, and was particu- 
high-priced in the city of Limerick. I may re- | larly successful in “taking off” a clergyman of 
mark that it is more difficult to be had at a mo- | the name of Bayley: from this he received the 
derate price in Limerick than in Dublin, or, I | name of Bayley as a nickname, by which he went 
believe, in London, where the Shannon salmon | to the day of his death, and his children inherited 


are highly prized in the season. it after him. I do not know by which name the 
Mavrice Lenrman. | births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths of the 
Limerick. family are recorded in the parochial and national 


Dr. Parr, a PassacGe 1x ns Sprtat Sermon | Tegisters, but I think it is probable that Bayley is 
(4S. i. sIL) —JIn the Greek sentence here pro- | the one used. I had known several of the family 
nounced to be “obviously bad Greek,” Dr. Parr | for many years before I was aware that Thomp- 
has only substituted modern names in a Greek | 800 was their old name. The farm accounts of a 
form: “Qknpov, Bdjpovor, Kal Talawpoy,.for Zwxpdrn, | Telative of mine, who employed the mimic and 
Awyérnv, wal ’Aploremov. It was Lucian therefore | °n¢ of his sons as labourers, always mention them 
who wrote what is thus censured ! as Bayley. ‘ Epwarb PEacocx. 

BrstioTHEcaR. CHETHAM. Bottestord Manor, Brigg. 


Tar Monastery or Kénressaat (4" S. ii.87.) | _Postrions in (3° S. ix. 474, 522; 
There is some curious information concerning this | xi. 125, 224, 365.)—The following cutting seems 
Cistercian house in the Cistercium Bis-Tercium of | to me to be worthy of preservation : — 
Augustinus Sartorius, Vetro-Prage, 1700, folio, | « Position 1x StEEPING.—It is better to go to sleep 

. 725, 773 (1059-1064). He speaks of it as | on the right side, for then the stomach is very much in 
ocum amcenitate eximia conspicuum,” and gives | the ae ay of a —_ turned upside ape. and the ~ 

: : tents of it are ai in passing out by gravitation. 
oe pe ing list of notable page who were one goes to sleep on the left side, the operation of empty- 
ere : — ing the stomach of its contents is more like drawing water 
“ Hine inhibi (sic) contumulati fuére: Wenceslaus II. | from a well. After going to sleep, let the body take its 
Fundator; Wenceslaus III. Fundatoris filius, ambo Bohe- | own position. If you sleep.on your back, especially soon 
mie Reges; Joannes et Guttha, Wenceslai Fundatoris regiw | after a hearty meal, the weight of the digestive organs 
roles; Ottocarus, Joannis Lucenburgici Regis Filius; | and that of the food, resting on the great vein of the 
argareta, Wenceslai Regis Filia, conthoralis Boleslai, | body, near the backbone, —— it, and arrests the 
Ducis Lignicensis apud Silesios, un& cum filiolo suo | flow of the blood more or less. If the arrest is partial, the 
Nicolao; tlisabetha, filia Joannis Regis; Elisabetha Re- | sleep is disturbed, and there are unpleasant dreams. If 
gine Bohemis, conjux Joannis Lucenburgici; Wences- | the meal has been recent and hearty, the arrest is more 
IV. Cesar, Caroli 1V. Cesaris filius,” decided ; and the various sensations, such as falling over 
. P . P a precipice, or the pursuit of a wild beast, or other im- 
a Mr. Kenelm Henry Di by’s Compitum is, I | pending danger, ont the desperate effort to get rid of it, 
oubt not, in the nation library. The reason | arouses us, and sends on the stagnating blood; and we 


“ 
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wake in a fright, or trembling, or in perspiration, or feel- 
ing exhaustion, according to the degree of stagnation, 
and the length and strength of the efforts made to escape 
the danger. But, when we are unable to escape the 
danger—when we do fall over the precipice, when the 
tumbling building crushes us—what then? That is 
death! That is the death of those of whom is said, when 
found lifeless in the morning—‘ That they were as well 
as ever they were the day before ;’ and often it is added, 
‘and ate heartier than common!’ This last, as a fre- 
quent cause of death to those who have gone to bed to 
wake no more, we give merely as a private opinion. The 
possibility of its truth is enough to deter any rational 
man from a late and hearty meal. This we do know 
with certainty, that waking up in the night with painful 
diarrhoea, or cholera, or bilious cholic, ending in death in 
a very short time, is probably traceable to a late large 
meal. The truly wise will take the safe side. For per- 
sons to eat three times a day, it is amply sufficient to 
make the last meal of cold bread and butter, and a cup of 
some warm drink. No one can starve on it; while a 

verance in the habit soon begets a vigorous —— 
for breakfast, so mre of a day of comfort.”—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 

J.G. 


Hall. 


Epitions or Ducaner ii. 79.) The 
“Paris edition, in 10 vols. folio, 1733-66,” re- 
ferred to by Cornus, consists in fact of two 
separate works: the Benedictine edition of Du- 
cange (1733), and the Glossarium novum, seu 
Supplementum of Carpentier. Firmin Didot’s ad- 
mirable edition, completed in 1850, consists of 
these two works fused into one, with additions 
from Adelung, the editor, M. Herschel, &c. 
also contains the valuable Indices (forty-seven in 
number) of the original Ducange (1678), which 
the Benedictines strangely omitted in their edi- 
tion. C. P.F. 


| Modern. This seal of Henry IV. is the largest 
| and richest of all the medizval seals of England, 
Why is the ship on the noble? Was it adopted 
in commemoration of the great naval victory of 
Midsummer-eve, 1340, when two French admirals 
and 30,000 men were slain, and 230 of their large 
| ships taken with small loss on the part of the 
| English? The legend is curious: “Ihe autem 
| transiens p. medium illorum iba” (Jesus autem 
| transiens per medium illorum ibat—But Jesus, 
| passing through the midst of them, went his way.) 
These words had been used as a talisman of pre- 
| servation in battle, and also as a spell —— 
| thieves. Pieeor, Jun, 


Tasso’s “ Love anp Mapnegss” (4* S. ii. 49,)— 
| Asan addendum, allow me to correct the name of 
| Renée’s husband: it should be Hercules IL., not 
Henry II. ; also the word father, as applied to Leo- 
| nora, which should be brother, meaning Alphonso “ 
who at this time (1579) reigned, having suc 
his father Hercules II, in 1558. Brantome men- 
tions three daughters of Hercules IT. and Renée: 
the first was Anne, born 1531, and was older 
| than her sisters Lucretia and Leonora, three and 
four years respectively. Anne married (first) the 
Duke of Guise in 1548, and (second) the Duke of 
Nemours in 1566. After the detection of her 


| Calvinism, Renée was made prisoner in the palace 


in 1554, but was released on the death of Her- 
cules II. (1558), and died at the castle of Mont- 
argis in France, in 1575, to the last defending and 
rotecting Protestants (Sismondi Index). Gibbon 
is not justified in stating (“ House of Brunswick,” 
. 100) that “she submitted to wear the mask of 
issimulation.” When Leonora was on her death- 


Tue Prror’s Pastorat Starr (4" S. i, 592; ii, | bed, at Modena, she desired to be buried in her 
21).—May not the mallet, as a token of dominion, | mother’s grave (Archivio Mediceo, filza xxii, 


have been of Scandinavian origin? The hammer 
seems to have been known among the Varagi as 
a symbol of temporal power. A representation 
of “great Rurie’s sceptre,” Aammer-formed, may 
be seen in the monarch’s hand among the regal 
likenesses in Tooke’s History of Russia. 

T. 8. E. 


Nosiz or Epwarp III. (4" 8. ii. 105.)—About 
the year 1365, Charles V. of France (according to 
Boutell), with a view apparently to distinguish 
between his own arms and the fleurs-de-lys borne 
by the English claimants of his crown, reduced 

number of his fleurs-de-lys to three. But the 
shield of S. Louis (born 1226) for the first time 


Charles V. Your correspondent states that the | 
three fleurs-de-lys were not used till the reign of 
Henry V. Now impressions of the great seal of 
Henry IV., 1406 and 1409, exist which bear the 
uartered arms, on banners instead of shields, 
with three fleurs-de-lys only, or France 


| 


| 


bore three fleurs-de-lys. So that Edward III. | 
may have copied the coat of France as borne by 


| Agenti del G. D. a Ferrara; quoted in Guasti’s 


Vita del Tasso of Serassi, ii. 59 n.) To the im- 


| probabilities of love by Tasso, may be added the 
| ill-health of Leonora — 


“ La quale per qualche indisposizione sopravenutale non 
s’gra mai lasciata vedere per tutto il tratto de’ passati 
spettacoli. Di madama Leonora non si trova fatto verun 
cenno in tutte le descrizioni di quelle feste; segno che 
ella non era mai comparsi. Da una canzone poi del 


| Tasso, pubblicata nel principio del 1567 [when he was 


twenty-three and she thirty-two, but allowing for differ- 
ence of climate=thirty nine], tra le Rime degli Eterei, 


| si hache madama Leonora con danno universale era stata 


lungo tempo inferma, e che quando fu fatta quella 
canzone dava speranza di riconvalersi.” — Sperassi and 
Guasti, i. 179. 

Had she a spinal affection? I have referred on 
Renée to Sismondi’s Francais, where, in the Index, 
will be found notices not to be discovered in his 
text. T. J. Bucktown. 


Hawatran Atpnaser (4% S. ii. 80.) —As the 
American missionaries have made a translation of 


the Bible into this language, it is easy to see what 
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letters are defective in its alphabet. I have com- 

such translation of 1 Chr. i. and Matt. i., 
containing the names of the patriarchs, and find 
that they are closely represented in Hawaiian. 
The statement made to Mr. J. Beare does not 
apply to Owyhee or the Sandwich Islands, but 
may apply to the Society Islands, where, accord- 
ing to the authorities quoted by Adelung (Mith- 
ridates, i. 637), they want the letters f, g, k, s, 
and e; and, like the Chinese, disfigure proper 
names and words. Thus they called Cook Toote; 
Banks, Tapane; Fourneaux, Tonno; Hicks, Hiti; 
Gore, Toarro; Solander, Torano; Green, Eteri; 
Sporing, Polini; and Bougainville, Potaviri; their 
nearest possible approximation to those names. 
But this is not the case in the Sandwich Islands, 
where they have all the vowels. B they have, 
as in the word babae (foot); ¢ is of course either 
k ors; d is confounded with ¢ (as in German); 
fis wanting ; g is found in piga (fire), and goua 
(mouth); Ais found; j is wanting; 4, /, m, n, p 
are of constant occurrence ; q is a by 
r, 8, v, and walso occur; (=hs) is wanting; 
yis i, andziss in Hawaiian. Notwithstanding 
the greater wee of expression (by the greater 
number of alphabetical letters), the lan 


hee), bears close affinity to that of the Society 
Islanders, including Tahiti (= Otahiti). This may 
be best seen in Adrien Balbi’s Atlas Ethnogra- 

ique du Globe. Ellis says “there are no sibi- 

ts in the language’ (Hawaii, 471). But Ellis 
himself says they called Cook’s ship motus (islands, 
Id, p. 3); and the American missionaries have 
used the letter s repeatedly in their translation of 
the pedigrees of the Old and New Testament 


above referred to, as Asa for Asaph, Tarehisa for | 
Tarshish, Kahelusa for Casluhim, and Maza for | 


Mizzah (1 Chr. i. 7, 12, 37). It is singular that 4, 
whilst common in prose, is prohibited in their 
poetical compositions as unmusical, and ¢ is sub- 
stituted (Ellis, Hawaii, 472). The same author 
says, “the Hawaiian alphabet consists of seven- 
teen letters; five vowels, a, e,%, 0,u [as pro- 
nounced in Italian], and twelve consonants, p d, 
h, m,n, p, r,t, v, w, to which St, 9 % and 
have been added, for the purpose of preserving 
the identity of foreign words” (Jd., 474). 
T. J. Bucxton. 


Crassrrres (4** S, ii. 104.)—Among the charters 
of Henry II, there is one that relates to fish caught 
in the Channel. That king gave to the bishops of 
Exeter a tithe of all the large fish taken in the 
waters of their diocese, such as whales, grampuses, 
sturgeons, &c—a grant which was confirmed by 
Edward I. in 1280, as may be seen in Brantyng- 
ham's Register, i. 27, and quoted in Oliver's 
masticon of the Diocese of Exeter, p. 431. A 
charter on the same subject by Bishop Thomas, 


age of the | 
Sandwich Islanders, including Hawaii (=Owy- | 


a | 


| in 1376, is found in the same places. The gift is 
| of the decimam omnium craspesiorum. The cras- 
| pesium or craspeis is described by the author of 
| the Monasticon above, as the same with crassus or 
| grossus piscis, I offer this modicum to A. A. 

P. HutcHinson. 


MILToN’s UNKNOWN Poem (4" S. ii. 76.)—The 
| fifth line from the end : — 
“This Heavy and this earthly mould.” 
| Is this not a contraction of “ Heavenly * £6 
| contradistinction to the “earthly” part? The 
| capital H even seems to imply it, —“ mould,” I 
| imagine, meaning the form; but whether this be 
| so or not, I think the sense requires ~~ . 
.A.G. 


Carisbrooke. 
| (4% i. 156.)—Mr. Curtis, in his 
| Directions for Cultivating the Crambe Maritima, or 
| Seakale (1799), tells us that “Mr. William Jones 
| of Chelsea saw bundles of it, in a cultivated state, 
| exposed for sale in Chichester market in 1753.’ 
Evelyn mentions that our sea-keele, the ancient 
prc and growing on our coast, is very deli- 
J. B.C.L. 


“Tue Hory Court” (4% §. ii. 55, 117.)—I 
should have great pleasure in supplying the de- 
siderata were the work now in my possession. 
The references are nevertheless quite correct, and 
may be verified by consulting the edition from 
which I extracted them, quarto, bound, 1638, and 
apparently the jirst. e third edition, 1663, 
which F. C. H. possesses, appears to have a dif- 
| ferent arrangement, and hence, no doubt, his in- 
ability to find the J. BEALE. 

Spittlegate, Grantham. 


Sr. AND Syon Cope (4 8, 
ii. 65, 66.)— How came these copes, chasubles, 
| &c., mentioned by Mr. Maurice LENIHAN (p. 66) 

as having been bestowed on the Roman Catholic 
cathedral of Waterford by Pope Innocent IIL, 
the property of the late Right Rev. Dr. Foran, 
Catholic bishop of the see of Waterford, and 

resented by him to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 

Jaterford, and Wexford, and placed at Alton- 
Towers? Had they been left in the cathedral, 
they would not have been destroyed when Alton- 
| Towers was burnt down. P. A. L. 


Ineutpn’s “Crronicte” (4 8, ii. 80.) — 
Potthast, in his Bibliotheca Historica Medit Alvi, 

| says there is a very important article by Sir 
Francis Palgrave on this Chronicle in the Quar- 
terly Review, xxxiv. No. 67. In Potthast’s most 
_ useful work there is also a reference to Wright’s 
| Biographia Britannica, vol. ii. pp. 28-33, where the 


evidence against the authenticity of the Chronicle 
is clearly stated. J. Macray, 
Oxford. 
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“Burron your Lire” (4" §. i. 603; ii. | 


The term “shut up” has at any rate a classical | 
origin. Plautus, 7rinummus, i. 2, 151 : — 
Pausa : castigatorem tuum : 
Occlusti linguam.” 
Ws Ws 


Jentrer (4" S. ii. 36, 117.)—The connection be- 
tween this name and Geneviéve may be illustrated | 
by a Suffolk pronunciation. The parish of Forn- | 
ham St. Geneviéve is always called in the neigh- 
bourhood Fornham Jennifer. There are two other 
Fornhams, viz. Fornham St. Martin, and Forn- 
ham All Saints. The parish church of Euston, | 
in the same county, has the same dedication. 
Perhaps some correspondent can tell us the pro- 
nunciation there. W. D.S 
Peterborough. 


Eatine Scnoor i. 588.)—In the Gent. 
Mag., 1825 and 1828, there are Latin epilogues | 
(or prologues) to plays at Ealing. I think the | 
author's signature is S. N. E.” Was this one | 
of the masters? Can any of your readers inform 
me whether any other original dramatic pieces, 
English or Latin, were written for the school 
theatricals ? R. Ines. 


Tae Journey to Catvary (4" 8. ii. 104.) — 
At Nuremberg, outside the town, along what is 
called the “‘ Via Dolorosa,” there are reliefs, by 
Adam Krafft, representing the incidents in our 
Lord’s progress to Calvary. The distance from | 
“ Pilate’s house” to the Calvary by St. John’s 
cemetery is said to be the same as from Pilate’s 
house in Jerusalem to Golgotha; and a knight, 
Martin Ketzel or Kétzel by name, caused them to 
be sculptured, as he fancied he traced some simi- 
larity in the two routes. This was towards the 
end of the fifteenth century. R. C. 8. W. 


Parish Reetsters (4 8. ii. 114, 118.) — 
Everyone must agree with Mr. Moopy, that the 
centralisation of parish registers would greatly 
extend the usefulness of these records. A pro- 
position that the older registers (which are fast 
perishing) should be preserved and -centralised, 
will, 1 believe, be brought before Parliament next 
session. 

Mr. Frrz Henry's suggestion for printing parish 
registers is not new; but it is feared that the 
labour and expense of such a measure have not 
been well considered. A few registers have been 
printed by private individuals; but the printing 
of a vast number of uninteresting registers, to- 
tone with such voluminous registers as those of 

irmingham, Manchester, and other large towns 
which extend yearly to the size of a family 

ible), would be an enormous expense without 
a corresponding benefit to the public. 
8. Bury. 


The Grove, Henley. 


SHORTHAND For LireraRy Purposss (4 §, j, 
126.)—There are many who have much to say 
that is worth saying in print, but shrink from the 
irksomeness of Senmhend writing, and yet cannot 
conveniently employ an amanuensis. Such men 
would readily become authors if they might send 
their MSS. to press in shorthand. Is it ever prac- 
ticable to do so? Surely there are some com- 
positors skilled in phonography. Cyrru. 


Comyn: Commine: Cumin S. ii. 84.)— 
The name is familiar to readers of Irish histo 
and is frequently met with in the Annals of 
Four Masters, &c. &c. In Thomond (the present 
county of Clare), in Limerick (see Lenihan’s His- 
tory), in Galway, &c. &c., there are many records 
of the name. In 549, the holy Comin founded 
the churches and towers in Inniscalttra (the Hol 
Island above Killaloe), in the Shannon. In 1 
1409, 1410, 1428, and 1438, Thomas Comyn was 
mayor of Limerick. In 1448 and 1459, 1468 and 
1478, William Comyn was mayor of Limerick, 
In 1481, John Comyn filled the same office. In 
1496 and 1497, George Comyn was mayor; and 
in subsequent years the name of Comyn figures 
frequently on the mayoralty roll, as well as on 
the roll of bailiffs and sheriffs. In 1611, David 
Comyn was iy pe from the mayoralty for re- 
fusing to take the oath of supremacy, and for not 
going to church. William Fitz Edmond Com 
was mayor in 1640; and in 1648, Sir Nicho 
Fitz David Comyn was mayor. The name does 
not afterwards appear on the roll. 

Mavrice 


Limerick. 


Furricker (4* §. ii. me to sug- 
gest that this is in all probability a corruption of 
the Latin noun furca, a fork or yoke; one form 
of which, as every schoolboy knows, consisted of 
two spears in an upright positioh, and one placed 
crosswise, under which vanquished armies were 
compelled to in token of submission to their 
conquerors. ere we have a perfect simile of 
the head furrow crossing at right angles, and I 
think may reasonably conclude that Thanet had 
the word from the Romans, and has continued to 
use it with a slight variation of accent to the age 
we live in. C, Perret. 

Bayswater. 

Portrait or Sir Tuomas Ler (4* S. ii. 68.)— 
In the portrait of Sir Thomas Lee alluded to by 
C. W. M., the artist has not only shown the bare 
legs and feet, but has displayed a further portion 
of his figure by leaving his laced and embroidered 
shirt open in front; and, to increase the effect, 
has given him shield and weapons. No more 
explanation, however, seems to required than 
for the fanciful costumes adopted in the portraits 
of several members of the Dilettanti aoe 
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Corrupt S. ii. 54, 112.)—I 
am very glad to second M.A. B. in his expo- 
gure of slovenly writers and speakers. That 
slip-slop expression, “ whether or no” is an in- 
accuracy which I have long sought to correct. 
Another is the use of without instead of unless. 
How often do we hear such ungrammatical sen- 
tences as these, and read them too, in authors 
who should know better! “I should not do it, 
without he told me” ;—“ I shan’t go to town, 
without I hear from him,” &c. Again, how com- 
monly we hear, “I don't think,” when a man 
evidently means that he does think! For instance, 
many will say, quite unconscious of saying ex- 
actly the contrary to their real meaning, “ He 
never came here yesterday, I don't think,” when 
they intend to tell you that they do think the 
man never came. How common it is to hear that 
a man enjoys very bad health! I once made a 
man stare, who asked me of another, “ Doesn’t 
Mr. —— enjoy good health!” by answering, ‘‘O 
yes, when he can get it.” I hope M. A. B. and 
other correspondents will perseveringly hold up 
the mirror to expose many other 


The origin of that form of expression which 
includes the term but that having been traced to 
the Latin and Teutonic languages, it remains to 
be stated whether the phrase can be, with pro- 
priety, employed in English. I think not; but I 
submit the matter to philologists. It is true that 
a language should be weeded with care; but 
there is less fear of poverty and —— of - 

ion in a language possessing the resources o 
than there is of style from 
the use of redundant words having no relation to 
the sense of a phrase. I may just remark that 
the instance of “but that” from the Midsummer 
Night's Dream is not —*, in the sense to 
which my objection applies. We use but that 
very correctly; for instance, when we say, “I 
should have written to you before, but that I have 
been ill”: here it is a contraction of “ but — for 
the reason— that,” and is perfectly understood 
in that sense ; and this is, I believe, the meaning 
of the term in the quotation from the Midsummer 
Night's Dream; the word “bat” has there its 
proper signification ; not so, I venture to think, in 
the case which I have submitted to yas — 

A. B. 


To my (4" S. i. 463; ii. 91, 119.) — At 
the first of the foregoing references, F. C. H. sug- 
gested that Ainsworth was indebted for the sub- 
Ject of his well-known song to Olivier Basselin, 
and kindly added a version of his own; at the 
second reference, Braprorp kindly supplied from 
memory the first verse of Ainsworth’s translation, 
for the convenience of “country readers”; at the 
last reference, F, C. H. appears again with the 


| last verse of the song; and some one may — 
t 


next week, with equal kindness, give the three 
versions together for facility of comparison. Fear- 
ing this, aud to prevent the further occupancy of 
space that might be occupied with more novel 
matter, I beg to refer both town and country 
readers to “N. & Q.,” 34 S. iv. 488, where they 
will find a paper in which the attribution of Blue- 
skin's song was already made to the Norman 
Anacreon, and the two versions given in juxta- 
position. I have noticed of late a strong tendency 
to reproduction in these pages; of course this is 
unintentional, but seems to justify the hint that 
a reference to the Index would prevent loss of 
time and trouble to correspondents, and vexation 
to readers, whose palates may not yet be prepared 
for the nauseating effects of the crambe repetita. 
Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Brat (4" S. ii. 78.)—It must not be supposed 
that the derivation of a word is unknown because 
it is not given in Johnson’s Dictionary! That is 
almost the /ast book one would look to for ety- 
mological information. Brat is a well-known old 
English word, and occurs in some MSS. of 
Chaucer in the signification of a coarse mantle. 
It also means a rag or clout, and, in particular, a 
child’s bib or pinafore. A man having several 
brats has, literally, several pinafores. Or a child 
may be called a brat, i. e. a rag, by way of con- 
tempt, which is almost invariably intended. The 
word is not yet obsolete, being still used in the 
North in the primitive sense. Bratt is simply 
the Anglo-Saxon word for a cloak, and brat is the 
Welsh for a rag or pinafore; and there is no ne- 
cessity for further search. This view is, I find, 
adopted in a review of Dr. Latham’s and Mr. 
Wedgwood’s dictionaries in the last number of 
the Edinburgh Review. To this review I would 
draw the attention of all interested in etymology. 
It seems to me a masterly example of sound 
English scholarship. The derivation there given 
of the word dormouse, and the explanation of 
Shakespeare’s phrase, ‘a bottled spider,” cannot 
but be received as unquestionably correct. It 
may be added that all the senses of brat are well 
explained in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. 

Watter W. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Life and Times of Gregory the Illuminator, the 
Founder and Patron Saint of the Armenian Church. 
Translated from the Armenian. By the Rev. 8. C. 
Malan, M.A., Vicar of Broadwindsor. (Rivington.) 
The present work owes its origin to the question 

whether or not “holy ” stands before “ Catholic Church ” 

in the Armenian version of the Nicene Creed, which led 
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Mr. Malan to think that a few authentic documents in 
connection with the Armenian Church might prove ac- 
ceptable to those who take an interest in more than one 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church here on earth. Mr. 
Malan has accordingly translated eight various Treatises 
illustrative of the History and Doctrine of the Armenian 
Church—tbree of which only are published in the present 
volume, viz. 1. A Short 8 y of the Ar ian Church 
and Nation, which is a reprint in a separate form from 
the “ Minutes of Home Administration in Russia for the 
Year 1843.” 2. The Acts and Martyrdom of St. Thaddeus 
and of St. Bartholomew the Apostles of Armenia, which 
are translated from the Armenian, and give the traditions 
on the subject commonly believed in the Armenian 
Church; and 3, The Life and Times of S. Gregory the 
Illuminator, the Founder and Patron Saint of the Arme- 
nian Church, translated from the original by the Vartabed 
Matthew published at Venice in 1749. As there can be 
no doubt of the value of this book as a contribution to a 
history of the Christian Church, we trust it will be so 
received as to encourage Mr. Malan to publish the “Con- 
fession of Faith” and the other articles which he has 
translated, and which, as illustrating the doctrine rather 
than the history of the Armenian Church, would no 
doubt be found of yet higher interest to theological 
students, 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the pin 
of Charles 1., 1637, preserved in Her Majesty’s Public 
ecord Office. Edited by John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. 

(Longman.) 

The documents relating to the year 1637, preserved in 
the Record Office, which are here carefully calendered b 
Mr. Bruce, are of very considerable importance—thoug’ 
only one of them relates to that eventful incident in the 
reign of the unfortunate Charles, the endeavour to in- 
troduce into public worship the new Scottish Liturgy. 
Among the papers here calendered are many relating to 
the cases of Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick ; others refer 
to the Plague, which in that year desolated the metro- 
polis; others again, to the expedition to Sallee for the 
release of English captives; and many, as in preceding 
volumes, to the evil fortunes of the Queen of Bohemia; 
and what may hereafter be even of greater importance 
than it at present assumes, the introduction into this 
country of voting by ballot in matters of public business, 
Illustrations of social habits and progress ; of the history 


of our noble families, their births, deaths, and mar- | 
riages ; and a number of miscellaneous documents, which | 
it were useless to attempt to classify, give interest and | 


importance to the volume, and have furnished Mr. Bruce 


[4" 8. II. Aueusr 8, "68, 


for diplomatic and consular appointments, It probably 
| therefore, had its origin in his recognition of the want of 
| such a handy Manual of Modern History. 


| The only English Proclamation of Henry ITI., Oct, 18, 
1258, and its treatment by former Editors considered 
and illustrated ; to which are added Editions of the 
Cuckoo's Song and the Prisoner's Prayer, Lyrics of the 
| Century. By Alexander J. Ellis, (Asher 


| The reader will readily admit the necessity of consi- 
| dering and examining this interesting historical and 
| philological document, when he learns that the present 
| publication will form the sixteenth edition of it at least, 
and yet is the only one whieh faithfully reproduces the 
original, The paper is one of great value to English 
philologists, and its republication in a separate form (it 
| originally appeared in The Transactions of the Philological 


Society) will be a boon to many students of ly 
| English, 
| Notes G. ical and Historical of the Fanshawe Family, 


No. I, Pedigree and Funeral Certificates. 
This is a handsome reprint for private circulation of 
the interesting memorials of the Fanshawe family which 
| have appeared in the Miscellanea Genealogica et He 
| raldica, 
| Porrrarr or tae or Epinsuron.—The 
| London Stereoscopic Company have just published a 
carte of the Duke of Edinburgh, the only one taken since 
his life was attempted, It is a good portrait, but shows 
| traces of suffering and anxiety. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent 
| to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Hisrony of ras Mrrazo Paatiamenrany &c. By Brown 
Willis, Eeq., 1718 1719. 
Tae Beacties or Exotaxp awn Wanes._ By J. Norris Brewer. 1818. 
Hisroay or rae Cavnca or Enotano. By Thos. Staveley. 1773. 
History or rue Ancrant Annies, &¢.,or Exotann., By John Wright. 
Abridged , 1693. 
Hisrony or rue Ancient &c., or Ewotaxp. By Sir William 
Dugdale. by John Stevens, 1722. 
His ony oF tue Arcient Ansies, &c., of Exotaxn. By John Caley, 
Esq.; Henry Ellis, Eeq.; and the Rev. B. Bandine 
| Account of rae Assrys, Monasrentes, &¢., oF 
NOLAND. 


Wanted by Captain Breading, 16, Vernon Street, Derby. 


Lavoe Canterianrry. Vol. 1. 1854. 
Wanted by Mr. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


with materials for one of those amusing and instructive | 


prefaces, which might well be printed hereafter in a 


separate form as a running commentary on the social | 
and political history of England during the reign of | 


Charles I. 


containing an Annotated Table of Chro: , Lists of 
Contemporary Sovereigns, a Dictionary of Battles and 
Sieges, and Biographical Notes of Eminent Individuals 
from 1767 to 1867. By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A. 
(Warne & Co.) 


As the last hundred years have unquestionably exer- 
cised greater influence over, and witnessed greater changes 
in the fortunes of this and other countries than in any 

receding century, Mr. Ewald has shown good judgment 
selecting that period for illustration, and much in- 
dustry and tact in the selection and arrangement of his 
materials, The ample title-page shows the nature and 
object of the book, and Mr. Ewald, as a Tutor for the 
Civil Service Examinations, it to candidates 


The last Century of Universal History: a gy Book, | 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Unrvensat Catatoovr or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
ion, W. 


Inares. We cannot undertake to write private Replirs to Querists. 
H.D.M. For notices of the words and music of “ Dumbarton's 
Drums,” see“ N. & Q." 3rd 8. vi. 271 


scarce. 
Eanarom.—<th 8. ii. p. 49, col. ii. line 18, for “Marte” read 
Marti.” 


| _ ee Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q." may be inad of the 
Publisher, and of ail Booksellers and N 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & +7 now 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, price |s.6d-5 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 

“ Nores awo Quenies”™ is at noon on Fridsy.and also 
issued in Mowraty Paars. he Subscription for Stramero Cores for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Invex) is lis. 4d.. which may be paid by Post Ojice Order, 

at the Strand Post Office. in of G. @, 


Sraeer, Sraano, W.C., where also Commu 
vor rue Eprror should be addressed. 
Notes & Quaniss” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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IX POUNDS PER WEEK 


While laid up by og 
1,000 in_Case of by 
CCIDENT oF KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment t of from 43 to #6 5s. 


RAILWAY ASSURANCE 
OMPANY. 
apply to, the yo at the Railway Stations, to the 


‘or particulars 
Agen t 
J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EWING 
W. F. THOMAS & Co. 
CELEBRATED 
[)OMESTIC MACHINES, 25 5s 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2; , CHEAPSIDE, 
© and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS and 

TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS ; Ladies 

‘ardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; Despatch 

Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases. and 590 other articles for Home or 

Continental Travelling.—_ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, post tree, 
J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 37, WEST 81 RAND, 

London, W.C. 
Also, Allen's Barrack Furniture. Cotalegue of Officers’ Bedsteads, 
Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c.. post 


IESSE and LUBIN’S HUNGARY WATER, 

delightfully cooling, refreshing, invigorating. ‘* I am not surprised 

learn (says Humboldt) that orators, clergymen, lecturers, authors, 
and poets give it the preference, for it refreshes the memory.” E 
phatically the scent for warm w er, hot and depressive climates. 
pon? six bottles, 10s. 6d.; single samples, 2s. 2, New Bond 


“No. 2,” £10. 


USE ONLY THE 
G 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


QMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. —Terms, no cure, 
ar. Numerous respectable references, among which are All 
iergy-houses. Margaret Street, W.; the Rev. W. Kichards, 

A. Street, Kegent's Park ; Monieck Castle, near Inverness ; 

Margare aret’s Convent, Edinburgh; White Hell, Cumberiand ; Ridley 
+ Northumberland ; The College, is of Cumbrae, by Gree nock, 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE YOURSELF BY THE PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC-BELT. 
Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Dreams, Indigestion, 
&c., can now cure themselves the only 
in Europe, protected by Her Majesty's G Free 
for ‘One Stamp, by H. JAMES, ESy., (Medical Electrician to the 
London Hospitals), Percy House, Bedford Square, London. 
N.B.—Medicine and Fees Superseded. (Reference to the leading 
Physicians of the Day.) 


OLLUWAY’S PILLS.—The present is in many 
ways an exceptionable season by reason of the high temperature 

and low rainfall. It behoves, the-etore, all 
taining health to maintain every organ of the body in the full per- 
furmance of its natural duty by the use occasionally of sume a!terative 
like this puritying and corrective medicine. The simple ex 
Fecti'ying the first sign of irregu arity will spare much su ring and 
ny serious illnesses which ever wait on unusual weather. 
loway's remove digesiive derangements, bilious disorders, and 


ntestinal irritations which are the Preliminar. vidences of s-vere 
and other di-tr-ssing diseases, the which, when once 
‘stem, the highest skill is altogether incompetent 


rsons desirous of re- | 


rent of | 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft,and unbrandied. recom 
th con: Sa; bottles and 


) equal to 7 
. Railway carriage paid to all Eng- 
uarter Cask.—28 galls. (cask included), equal 
tol4 dozen, 211. A caving of 3s. per dozen. way carriage 
to all England and Wales. 
W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Blooms! Square, London, W.C. 


Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
Terma, Net Cash. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 


im . free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
rry ( (vide Dr. D Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per dozen. 
A X genuine fine 36s. per dozen. Termscash. Three dozen 


IN, Wine Merchant, 72 ene 73, Great Russell 
of Square, London, W Established 


Full Price Liste post free on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


164). 


IJEDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 


At 18s., 208., 248., 308., and 36s. per dozen. 


Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 848., 968, 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 2s. and 30s. per d 


CHAMPAGNE. 
Hochheimer, M: d b 


788.; ver 668., 
Frontignac, ermuth, Constantia, Christi, I 
and other rare wines. Fine old by ee oly Brandy 
of order, or reference, any quantity will be 
tely 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
established a.p. 1667.) 


‘THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This Instrument has a cle»sr magnifying power of 32,000 times, shows 
all kinds ot Animelcuie in Water, Circulation of the Bivod. &c. &c., 
Aduiteration ot Fvod, Milk, &c., and is just the Microscope yo | 
Su Dentist, Schoolmaster, Student, and Working Man 


ronounced we the Press (and all scientific men who have seen 
ne oo the best, cheapest, and most simple microscupe ever in- 
ven 


Tene hes twenty times the power of the Coddington or Stanhope Micro- 
scope, and is twice as g as the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has 
been awarded so many prize medals), as tf be interred trom the fol- 
lowing letter received from Mr. Rae himse’ 


Decew nen 12th, 1867. 
“ To Mr. McCulloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 
“ Sir, 


Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate Lenses, I write to 
ask your terms for supplying me pu the same per 20 gross, as I con- 
them superior to mine. urs, &¢., 
KAE & CO., Opticians, Carlisle.” 
I beg to inform the public that I have no Agent anywhere, and all 
wpany Agents are imposters. The above instrument can only be 
at from me, in Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for in- 
struction and amusement, cap have it safe and tree by sample post, 
with book of tuil instructions, a receipt of 32 Postage Stamps. 
Samples sent abroad extra Stam 
All pycens wishing further particulars and testimonials, must send 
stamped aud addressed envelop 


Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
18, Biucher Street, Birmingham. 


m extra 
ngland 
| 
| 
} 
Choice Sherry—Paie, Golden, or Brown ...... 488., 548., and 60s. 5 : 
HOCK and MOSELLE, 
= At 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 488., 60s., and 84s. 
Port from first-class Shippers ...............+ 30s. 36s, 428, : 
rg. Liebfraumilch, 
60s to Brauuberger, 
Gru Moselle, 48s.. 60s. 
| 
| 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 8. II. Avausr 8, 63, 


Ready on AUGUST Ist, price 5s. 6d. cloth boards (Free by Post), 


GENERAL INDEX 


SERIES THE THIRD 


(VOLS. I—XII.: 1862—1867) 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


A Medium of Intercommunication 


FOR 


LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


“ And in such Indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large.” 
Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Sc. 3. 


Extract FrRoM PREFACE. 


Srx rears having elapsed since, following the example of other Joint Stock Companies—for what is Nores AND 
Queries but a Joint Stock Company fer the promotion of historical truth ?—we rendered to our subscribers ag 
account of our stewardship, we have called in once more the assistance of our highly skilful literary accountant) 
and in the following es submit to public inspection his balance sheet, which will, we trust, show most satisfag 
torily how great has been the gain to historical, biographical, literary, antiquarian, and philological knowledge @ 
the last twelve volumes of Norges AND QuERIES. 

The late Lord Brougham, whose name can never be mentioned by us without grateful acknowledgment for many 
unsolicited acts of friendship, was once good enough to declare to us his opinion that “Nores AND QUERIES Wa 
most useful, most valuable, and made ten times more so by its admirable Indexes.” Lord Brougham was 
right. Intrinsically valuable as the contents of the many volumes of Norges AND Queries must be for the informa 
tion they contain, they would be comparatively useless but for the ready means which the Indexes afford of turning 
the information stored up in them to instant account, Without such Index they would form 

“One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit.” 

But with such an Index as is here set before the reader, which well deserves Bayle’s definition of an Index, “ the 
soul of a book,” the huge confusion springs into regularity and order, and the curious masses of information are #& 
once available to the student. 

How vast and how varied these masses of information are, one little fact will serve to show. In the series @ 
Indexes, of which the present is the third, there will be found nearly EIGHTY THOUSAND ARTICLES, many of thell 
furnishing references to the best authorities on the special subjects to which they refer. 


The First Sertes of Notes AND Queries, in Twelve Volumes, was brought to a close at the end of 1855, by 
the issue of a Generat Inpex. Of the utility of this Inpex, The Times spoke as follows on June 28, 1856: — 
witty of 7 volume, nat only of letters, but to well-informed readers generally, is too obvious to require | 
eqpeslatts ¥ en iL, - - t pans se references (between 30,000 and 40,000) are to articles which themselves point 
A Srconp Serres of Twelve Volumes was completed at the end of 1861, by the publication of a similat 
Genera. Ixpex, of which The Times of November 8, 1862, remarks : — 


“ It contains about 30,000 references to articles written by some of our best scholars upon every conceivable subject, ‘ from predestination 
clea clik,’ for im the pages of thie Hverybody's Common-place Book comes oo 
to those who possess Norss axon Quanizs, and indi le to the hers after the ‘curiosities of literature.’ ” 


Of these Two InpExes a few Copies may still be had, price 5s. and 5s. 6d. respectively. 


W. G. SMITH, 43, Wellington Street, Strand, and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middles=# 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County—Saturday, August 8, 1868. 
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